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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— ~ 
HE Londonderry election went favourably for the Liberals. 
After all Mr. O’Donnell’s bluster, and the eager canvass of 
Mr. Dempsey, the Home-ruler, who retired at the last moment, 
requesting his adherents to transfer their votes to the Con- 
servative, Mr. Porter came in by a majority of 647, a majority 
smaller, no doubt, than that of the General Election, but 
smaller only by 257 votes, while the total number of votes 
polled was very much helow that of the General Election. 
The return was, for the Solicitor-General, Mr. Porter, 2,701 
votes; for Sir Samuel Wilson (Conservative), 2,054; for Mr. 
Dempsey (Home-ruler), 58, giving the Solicitor-General a clear 
majority of 589 over the combined votes of the other two can- 
didates. The triumph is the greater, that every lever, fair or 
unfair, was made use of to injure Mr. Porter. The cry of his 
Unitarianism was raised against him, and the Standard even 
went so far as to assert that he had issued a placard, “ showing 
that the Land Commissioners are reducing rents 25 per cent., and 
he had added, ‘If you want this reduction to be applied all round, 
vote for me.’”” No such placard was ever issued, as the Standard 
had to admit, when challenged to produce it. And as for the one 
they did produce, it was a mere statement of a few decisions actu- 
ally made by the Sub-Commissioners, and ending with “Do 
you want a fair rent? Vote for Porter.” No more unfair or un- 
grounded charge was ever made. And the best of itis that Sir S. 
Wilson, the Conservative, described the Land Act everywhere as 
an admirable Act, that did not gofar enough. His placards, too, 
bore the appeal, “‘ Vote for Wilson and fair rents,” and Sir S. 
Wilson denied especially that the Act goes far enough in the 
direction of cancelling existing leases. Sir 8. Wilson as a Con- 
servative quite surpassed Mr. Porter asa Liberal, in his enthusi- 
asm for the tenants’ cause. 








The best news from Ireland this week is the statement of Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald that in Munster, where agrarian crime has 
been so prevalent that, as he says, it threatens the existence of 
society, no farmers have been reported as implicated in the 
crimes. The worst news is.that the tenantry on the Downshire 
estates, the Drogheda estates, and other estates in Wicklow 
and Kildare, have declared their resolution to pay no rent until 
the suspects are released. The effect of this threat is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that the Downshire estates are notori- 
ously among the lowest-rented in the country, and that it 
has been made either under coercion or from political motives. 
The former is believed to be the case, but we do not see 
how immense evictions can be avoided, if the landlords choose 
to claim the assistance of the law. The farmers could put 
the terrorism down, if they liked to combine to do it. The 
landlords, however, will scarcely evict whole bodies of tenants, 
as their incomes would be destroyed. The Government, it is 
stated, have authorised the employment of 1,000 fresh con- 
stables, and the payment of heavy rewards for revelations of 
intended crime; but terror seems in Ireland to demoralise as 
well as paralyse those to whom it is applied. The Law has 
no assistance whatever, either from juries, witnesses, or opinion. 





Vienna was the scene on Thursday night of a horrible 
calamity. While the Ring Theatre was filled with 2,000 pééple, 
a fire broke out on the stage. The dancing-girls were. seized 
with a panic, the officials whose duty it was to drop the iron 
screen between the stage and the auditorium fled, and the 
audience rushed pell-mell out of the house. The corridors were 
durk, the exits were choked, and more than 300 persons were 
trodden to death, or in the galleries burned alive. It is feared 
that the death list will reach much higher figures than this, as 
up to the latest hour nothing was accurately known of the people 
in the upper galleries. The cause of the fire was, as usual, a 
small gas explosion; the cause of the massacre was, as usual, 
insufficient means of exit. Nothing will teach theatre-builders 
that 2,000 persons all flying at once require more space than 
2,000 persons marching slowly. 


We may shortly have a new question with China. The 
Chinese seem immovable, but when they move, they move with 
energy, as we saw in the Panthay country and Kashgar. Their 
last idea is that they may as well have the carrying trade be- 
tween China and Great Britain as leave it to Englishmen, and 
they have started a line of trading steamers, the first of which 
arrived in the Thames this week from Shanghai, loaded with 
tea. She is owned, manned, and commanded by Chinese. That 
is very well, and if Chinese shippers can beat Anglo-Chinese 
shippers, so much the better for China; but if this line succeeds, 
we shall have Chinese immigrants by the thousand entering 
London, No one can compete with them in certain trades, 
particularly ship-carpentering and porterage, and we wonder 
whether the Californian and Australian feeling will break out 
here. London may, perhaps, be too vast, nationalities being 
lost here; but if it does, we shall have questions to settle to 
which strikes are very trifling. The Chinese, with all their in- 
dustrial ability, have a talent for provoking their rivals which 
is matchless, and their emigrants are often very bad specimens 
of the results of Confucianism. 





The American Congress met on the 4th inst., and on the 6th 
inst. received President Arthur’s first Message. It is not very 
satisfactory. The President, though still undecided, swerves 
towards the Conkling party. He desires, he says, to appoint 
Civil servants for fitness, and to punish them only for mis- 
conduct; but he does not think the English system of per- 
manence in office as yet suited to America. He will, however, 
“support any law of competitive examination.” He is quite 
aware that no such law will pass the Senate without outside pres- 
sure, and his Message only means that everything will go on as 
before. For the rest, he is in favour of additions to the Army and 
a reconstruction of the Navy; of the abolition of most internal 
duties; of the reduction of the duties on alcohol and tobacco; 
and of “ protection,’—that is, bounties on the shipping trade. 
These are the recommendations of the Protectionists, who are 
anxious to reduce the revenue and increase expenditure, lest the 
Customs duties should be reduced. The prosperity of the 
Revenue is indeed astonishing. The Secretary of the Treasury 
reports that the surplus this year exceeds £20,000,000 sterling, 
while the immigration reached 650,000, and believes the 
Debt may be paid off in another ten years,—enough to make 
Mr. Gladstone ill with envy. Mr. Folger does not, however, re- 
commend paying it off, but is inclined to think some work 
should be left to another generation, and that taxation should 
be reduced on this. He advises that the coinage of silver should 
stop, as else the Union will receive in cheap money and pay in 
dear money. 





The American Union, according to the President, is at peace 
with all the world, chiefly, we fear, because all the world is 
slightly afraid of the Union. Mr. Arthur insists, for instance, 
that the American Treaty with Columbia about the Panama 
Canal shall hold good, though it is inconsistent with the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. He has asked Great Britain, he says, 
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to modify that Treaty, and does not intend to endure any non- 
American guarantee of the Canal. Moreover, he thinks the 
Chili-Peru war has gone so far as to injure American interests, 
He has, therefore, sent a special Envoy to each State, with 
instructions to reconcile the combatants. As Chili recognises 
no Government in Peru except her own General, this is of 
itself a definite interference; and if Chili objects, it must be sup- 
ported by force. It is not certain that Chili, already exasperated 
to the last degree, will not object, and if so there will be trouble, 
and speculators in Chilian and Peruvian Bonds will have a fine 
time. 


M. Gambetta will, we imagine, carry his revision of the 
Senate. Among the hundred Senators who go out in January 
are M. Léon Say and two colleagues for the Seine-et-Oise. 
They have met their constituents, and have felt obliged to 
pledge themselves to the abolition of the Life Senatorships 
and a reduction of the Senatorial term. Both changes are 
democratic, and we have no doubt, though .this is not men- 
tioned, that they have also agreed to the direct election of the 
communal delegates, instead of their nomination by the com- 
munal councils. This implies that the moderate Liberals in the 
Senate—the Whigs, in fact—have agreed to M. Gambetta’s 
revision; and if that is so, there can be no effective resistance. 
The submission is the more remarkable, because M. Léon Say 
declined office, and undoubtedly dislikes much of the pro- 
gramme which, when the Senate is revised, M. Gambetta will 
produce. It looks as if the constituencies were nearly unanimous 
in supporting the new departure, and the new man. 


Great excitement has been created in Scotland by the dis- 
covery that the body of the late Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
which was embalmed in Italy and brought home, has been 
carried off from the family tomb annexed to Dunecht Castle, 
Aberdeen. The evidence is as yet imperfect, but it is believed 
that the body was carried off so long ago as May last, that Lord 
Crawford’s agent was informed of the fact in a letter, which he 
thought a stupid hoax, and that the tomb was again disturbed 
on Wednesday week, either to attract notice to the theft, or to 
replace the body. It is, however, possible that the body was 
carried away on the Wednesday. The most energetic search is 
being made, and a heavy reward is offered; but as yet 
there is no clue even to the motive of the crime. The 
popular idea is that the body was stolen for ransom, as 
in Mr. Stewart’s case; but no money has been demanded, and 
it is incredible that any should be paid. The late Lord Craw- 
ford can take no harm, wherever his body is. Another theory 
is that the body was stolen by students of embalming, and this 
is the statement of an anonymous person, who affirms, in an 
Aberdeen paper, that he helped in the removal. This is dis- 
trusted, and considering that the offence must be burglary as well 
as body-snatching, the tomb being part of the house, it is not 
very probable. Our suggestion towards a theory would be this. 
The only person really injured by the crime is the Dowager 
Lady Crawford, whose feelings must be cruelly lacerated. Con- 
sequently, the first presumption is, that the abstraction was 
ordered and paid for by some deadly enemy of that lady. 





We regret deeply to see a statement that the Indian Govern- 
ment has proposed to reimpose the Income-tax, in order to 
abolish the cotton duties. The step is a most dangerous one. 
India is not a democratic country, but a country hierarchically 
organised, and believing in the old doctrine that those who are 
at the top are put there by Heaven. The hostility of the upper 
class is, therefore, most formidable, and of their loathing for 
this tax there can be no doubt whatever. They detest it as 
democratic, as inquisitorial, and as giving power to low officials 
to denounce them. ‘There is, moreover, no need for the tax. 
A tax on betel, an injurious luxury, as visible when growing as 
a hop-plant, would produce a million, while the sale of the 
right to sell tobacco on the French plan would yield two millions. 
We trust Lord Hartington will consult Lord Northbrook, and 
make some inquiry about the incidence of the Indian spirit 
duties, before he sanctions any such proposal. 





Yesterday week, Mr. Rathbone addressed his Carnarvonshire 
constituents at Llandudno, in a speech of considerable ability. 
Of the admirable section of it devoted to Ireland we have said 
enough in another column. In attacking “ Fair-trade,” Mr. 
Rathbone showed that never had England passed through a 
period of depression with nearly so little pressure on the labour- 
ing: class; and.comparing our condition now with that of 








twenty years ago, le said that while we now see fewer examples. 
of men rising suddenly to be owners of great fortunes, there 
are fifty men making between £500 and £1,500.a year, to every 
one of that class in 1861. He then proceeded to discuss the: 
subject of the reform of local administration, with great clear- 
ness and grasp. He agreed with Mr. Goschen in thinking that 
the greatest evil of the present system is the creation of so 
many different taxing and spending authorities covering,—or 
even worse than covering,—crossing each other, upon the same 
area, like the farm of 200 acres in Gloucestershire which 
is in twelve parishes, and subject to fifty different rates, most, 
of them imposed by different authorities, and collected by 
different agents. The unit of area should, said Mr. Rathbone, 
be the same for all local purposes, and larger areas should be, 
as far as possible, exact multiples of the smaller. The elective. 
councils in these smaller units would determine all the rates of 
that unit, except those to be determined by the county or riding, 
and these councils should elect the elective members of the 
County Board, who would sit with the representatives chosen 
by the magistrates for the same purpose. No more important 
contribution to the solution of this difficult question has been 
given, even by Mr. Goschen, than that of Mr. Rathbone, who. 
has made the subject his own. 





No one has explained what the puzzle-headed call the 
“ Exports and Imports” puzzle, more lucidly than Mr. Dillwyn, 
in his address last week at Morriston. In the first place, he 
showed, by a very exceptional instance, no doubt, but for that 
very reason one all the more typical, how the goods exported 
purchase imports of much larger nominal value. “In 1880, 
587,000 tons of coal were exported to India. It was valued at 
invoice price when it left this country at £265,000, but on its 
arrival there, after paying freight and other charges, it was 
valued at £900,000! In that same year there was imported 
from India to Dundee a certain quantity of jute, which was 
valued in India on leaving at £900,000, but which, when it 
arrived at Dundee, was valued at £1,080,000.” There the cost 
of outward freight was exceptionally large, and the cost of 
homeward freight considerable, both going into English pockets, 
in consequence of our repeal of the Navigation Laws; but the. 
£265,000 worth of goods, with the cost of its freight, really 
purchased the £1,080,000 imported. But further, Mr. 
Dillwyn showed that in every country in which the trade 
is increasing, the imports are of much higher nominal 
value than the exports, and that whenever the surplus 
falls very suddenly to anything relatively very small, it 
is because a good deal of capital has been exported, which, if 
exported for unproductive use, as, for instance, in preparation 
for war, is a loss to the country. Thus France in 1869 was 
making great preparations for war, and consequently her im- 
ports exceeded her exports by a very small balance,—the 
dwindling of the balance being the measure of the loss to France. 
It would be hard to demonstrate the true state of the case more: 
vigorously. 





There is a certain improvement in the tone of some of the 
Conservative speeches,—though we cannot include Lord George 
Hamilton, who only translates Lord Randolph Churchill into 
rather more Parliamentary language. Sir Hardinge Giffard, 
however, speaking at Lowestoft on Wednesday, was much more 
temperate than in his previous speeches, and made two remarks 
of some interest. Commenting on Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s asser- 
tion that our Empire had always been the better for its disin- 
tegration, he said that this reminded him of the lines,— 

‘My wound is great, because it is so small.” 

“Then ’twould be greater, were it none at all.” 
If the Empire gains by every disintegration, what will it be 
when it is all in piecesP And no doubt the remark really 
applies to any disintegration affecting the two Islands in which 
the centre of British power must always rest. Sir Hardinge 
Giffard’s next proposal, to cure the evil of the Irish reluctance to 
find persons guilty of agrarian crimes, by bringing the accused to 
England, and there trying them, is much more doubtful. No step 
would be regarded as a greater insult to Ireland, and nothing can 
be more undesirable than to irritate Ireland without the most 
overwhelming political reasov. Is the reason in this case 
adequate? How many convictions should we obtain by such a 
process? The real difficulty is in getting the evidence, and 
after bringing the prisoners and witnesses over here at great 
inconvenience, we should find, in nine cases out of ten, that no 
evidence sufficient to convict was forthcoming. 
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Mr. E. Clarke also made a thoughtful speech to the members 
of the Rotherhithe Conservative Association on Wednesday, on 
the proposals for gaining time in the House of Commons. He 
heartily desired to see Bills which had been read a second 
time taken up in a future session of the same Parlia- 
ment, so as not to lose all the progress made. This 
would, he thought, prevent passing Bills in the dark and 
without discussion, as the Act of 1878, which has increased 
go enormously the constituencies of our boroughs, was passed, 
just to prevent the loss of all the time spent upon it; and 
would also often shorten greatly the process of legislation. He 
would not allow any question to be put te a Minister without 
the guarantee of ten or a dozen signatures by Members of the 
House, so that questions for individual glorification would 
cease. We have great doubts about that. Matters of really 
great importance might be adequately known only to individual 
Members, and there might be serious mischief in the delay 
necessary to obtain ten or twelve signatures. It would be 


- Detter to limit absolutely the time at the disposal of the House 


for questions, and to postpone those not answered within that 
time. Mr. Clarke vehemently opposes the cléture, and suggests 
instead that it might be permissible to count out a debate, if only 
a minority of less than forty Members wished to continue it. 
That is, he would leave the House at the mercy of forty 
obstructionists, or leave it just as weak as it now is. 


Immense fuss is made in Vienna about a question between 
the Austro-Hungarian Government and Roumania. Whenever 
the Imperial Government wishes to hint to Roumania that she 
had better be civil, it discovers that cattle disease exists, and 
prohibits the transit of cattle by the Danube. [Precisely the same 
thing is done to Servia, only there it is pigs.] As this is ruin 
to the Roumanian squires and peasants, they grow angry, and 
talk of the Austrian “ monopoly of the Danube;” and last week, 
King Charles, in his speech from the throne, embodied the 
popular complaint, saymg the disease was a pretext. Count 
Kalnoky, the new Austrian Chancellor, then in St. Petersburg, 
telegraphed an order to his agent at Bucharest to hold no 
further communication with the Roumanian Government, except 
on strict business, unless this expression was withdrawn or 
apologised for, and the whole Danube is in commotion, the 
Viennese alleging that Lord Granville, who probably does not 
know that cattle-feeding in Roumania is a great trade, 
is at the bottom of it all. His object is alleged to be 
to destroy Austrian rights on the Danube. If Austria 
were desirous of a big war, this incident would serve as 
well as another; but as she is going southward, and as King 
‘Charles is a Hohenzollern, and as Russia is not interfering, the 
business will blow over. The Austrian Government is quite 
within its rights, as it must decide whether it will admit cattle 
or not, but it will one day learn that temper counts in politics 
for more than gain. The Austrian cue should be to conciliate 
every Balkan people, and they are worrying every one. 





8. Mancini, the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, delivered 
a great speech on Wednesday. The full report has not arrived, 
but he appears to have said that France had subjected Italy to 
unjust treatment in Tunis, that the King had, therefore, paid his 
visit to Vienna, and that Italy and Austria were most friendly. 
This is not quite consistent with the public assertion by Prince 
Bismarck that Italy was drifting fast toa Republic; and Signor 
Mancini denied his statement, declaring that Italy was more 
and more loyal,—an assertion received with a burst of applause. 
Neither is it consistent with the statement of M.de Kallay, 
Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to the Delega- 
tions. The Viennese correspondent of the Standard declares 
that he is in a position to state that King Humbert offered at 
Vienna active support to Austria in the Balkans, in return for the 
Trentino, the Italianised Tyrol, which projects so deep into Italy, 
and makes the scientific fortification of the northern frontier so 
nearly impossible. This was peremptorily declined, though the 
Emperor remained personally courteous ; and Italy and Austria 
remain as before, with this difference, that the Emperor knows 
he must pay for Italian help, if he wants it. We distrust all 
such statements, which, true or false, are always emitted with 
& purpose; but the story explains a good deal that was inex- 
plicable. Men like Baron de Kallay do not talk at random, and 
the German Chancellor’s fierce annoyance with Italy is openly 
expressed. 


Sir A. Hayter, M.P. for Bath, has pointed out, in a letter 
to Monday’s Times, how much at sixes-and-sevens the Tory 





leaders are on the Fair-trade question. Thus, while Sir Stafford 
Northcote considered it a mischievous delusion to suppose that 
the prices of farm-produce in England could be raised by pro- 
tective duties, Colonel Stanley, a member of the late Cabinet, 
has declared, at Chorley, that ‘if Protection were carried out as 
respected America, the country most traded with, he had no 
doubt that nation would continue to advance on the path of 
progress very much as she had before.” That is not a clear 
oracle, as it seems only to maintain that we cannot injure 
America much by protecting ourselves against her, whereas the 
more important question is whether we should not injure our- 
selves very much by so doing. But whatever the oracle means, 
it means, if it means anything, the opposite of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s. And amongst Conservative Cabinet Ministers 
that is a very serious sort of difference on a subject of the first 
magnitude, 


Why does the Z'imes insert with all the honours the letters 
signed “ E. P. B.”? So far as we can remember, those initials 
have for fifteen years or more uniformly appeared at the bottom 
of letters intended to injure Liberal policy, by virtue of insinua- 
tions conveyed from a professedly Liberal point of view. In the 
letter thus signed which appeared in Tuesday’s Times, 
“K.P. B.,” after complaining that Parliament is not summoned 
for January to deal with Irish affairs, goes on to say,—* That 
the [Irish] landlords are running away from the spectre of 
Assassination might, no doubt, be gratifying to the feelings of some 
one or more among the Cabinet; their public utterances have led 
to the belief that it is so.” No insinuation could be more dumag- 
ing, or, so far as we know, more completely without foundation. 
A letter in which it occurs, and occurs without an attempt at 
the verification of what is hinted, should be regarded with sus- 
picion and indignation by all straightforward men, no matter 
in what type the T'imes may choose to make it public. 


A meeting is to be held on Tuesday to determine the form 
of the monument to the late Dean of Westminster; but it 
is already known what is to be proposed. In the first place, 
there will be a tomb to Dean Stanley himself, surmounted by 
a recumbent figure of the Dean, to be placed near his grave; 
and, in the next place, a subscription is to be raised to complete 
the restored Chapter-house of Westminster, by filling-in the 
windows with stained glass. This was a purpose which the 
Dean had at heart, and we can hardly honour him better than 
by carrying it out as he would have wished it to be carried out. 
He had planned the painted windows so as to make them in 
some sense a memorial of the course of English history, with 
especial relation to those events closely connected with the 
Abbey. For one of the windows the Dean himself had provided 
funds. Another will be given by the Queen; while the meeting 
on Tuesday is intended to raise funds for providing three of 
the windows. <A better monument to the late Dean, whose 
genius for history was always of that vivid and picturesque cha- 
racter which a pictorial window may fitly commemorate, it would 
be impossible to imagine. We earnestly trust that all who ap- 
preciated and reverenced him will give, whether it be little or 
much, in proportion to their means, to the only memorial we 
have it now in our power to erect. 





Mr. Bright made a fine speech at Llandudno on Thursday, 
after laying the foundation-stone of the first Board School. He 
dilated on the vast waste of the national money on foreign 
wars, concerning, for instance, such matters as the succession in 
Spain; on the evil of the National Debt, in its effect on the 
condition of the people; on the great amount of pauper- 
ism it had caused, and the impulse it had given to crime; 
and then he dwelt on the power of education to undo all this 
evil, both by altering the political desires of the people and by 
weaning them from drunkenness and intoxicating passions. But 
Mr. Bright did not want the highest education for all; he only 
wished to see the whole people inspired with a genuine public 
spirit, and master of so much education as would enable them 
to judge between different public ends, and cultivate self- 
restraint and reverence for others. He made very light of 
his own education, and no doubt he meant to suggest that 
the education which had been enough for him would Le enough 
for average citizens. We certainly have our doubts whether 
Mr. Bright, if he had been sent to a University, would have 
done for us as much, as Mr. Bright, with little Latin and less 
Greek, has actually achieved. 


Consols were on Friday 991 to 993 xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PAUSE IN IRELAND. 


2 poe Tory papers are very indignant at the announced 
resolution of the Government to hold no Cabinet Councils 
in December. Here, they say, is all Ireland in anarchy, crime 
triumphant, and rent unpaid, and the Government will not 
even consider the situation. Something great ought to be 
done at once, and Ministers are dispersing to their homes. The 
impatience is not unnatural, for it is impossible for Englishmen, 
with their settled belief in the power of the State, to read the 
daily accounts from Ireland without a feeling that there must be 
failure somewhere, that a restoration of order must be possible, 
and that it should be set about in some striking and dramatic 
way atonce. A natural emotion, however, and especially an 
emotion of anger, is not always wise, and in this case the 
balance of reflective argument may well be in favour of delay. 
In the first place, the Cabinet have decided upon it, and that 
is of itself grave testimony to the expediency of the decision. 
The Cabinet consists of experienced men, who have all infor- 
mation before them, who know thoroughly what can and can- 
not be done, and who have the strongest personal reasons to 
desire that disorder in Ireland should be suppressed. Their 
fate depends on it. The Whig Members of the Cabinet, of 
whom several own Irish properties, fear as well as detest the 
impunity of agrarian outrage. The Radical Members, like 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, hold the cruelty which 
accompanies these outrages in impatient loathing. Mr. 
Gladstone, who is the moderating and conservative force 
of the Government, little as the stupid recognise that 
fact, must desire the success of his Land Act as eagerly 
as ever father desired the success of his child, and must regard 
the terrorism by which the residuum of the Land League hope 
to defeat that Act with something of personal hate. Mr. 
Forster’s whole future, his reputation as a statesman, his position 
in his party, his place in history, are all bound up in his suc- 
cess in restoring order in Ireland. If a group of such men, 
well aware that they command in such a cause the adhesion of 
the whole body of the British people, deliberately resolve to 
wait, that resolution is of itself a proof that the reasons for 
waiting are most grave. That the members of the Cabinet 
would not wait one hour, if they could help it, is as certain as 
that they exist,—and they do wait. The reason for waiting 
can only be their belief that waiting is imperative, and it is 
not difficult to see what the arguments are which convince 
them that waiting is advisable. 

Ireland, like England and Scotland, is, as everybody forgets, 
under Parliamentary government, and it is simply foolish to 
threaten steps, or take steps, which Parliament will disavow. 
If the Government do that, they will be overthrown, avowedly 
on the ground that they have been too harsh; that is, those 
who order outrages will receive what is very nearly a formal 
Parliamentary condonation. It would be ruinous for Ireland 
to run any such risk, yet subject to that cardinal condition of 
Parliamentary support, what is the Cabinet to do? It cannot 
suspend the Jury Laws by Order in Council, for vast as the 
latent powers of the Queen in Council are, that Order would 
be illegal, and would be disobeyed, not only by the Judges and 
gaolers, but by the police. It cannot appoint Special Com- 
missions to try agrarian offences, for every Commissioner 
would be liable to prosecution, and there would be as general a 
disobedience as in the case of the suspension of Juries. The 
single thing it could do, would be to declare Ireland, or the 
three southern Provinces, in insurrection, proclaim martial 
law, try all offences by courts-martial, execute offenders so 
tried, and then demand a Bill of Indemnity. As the Army 
would obey, the disobedience of other classes would not matter, 
and an effective tyranny would be temporarily set up. But, 
then, would Parliament condone that course? We doubt it 
greatly. The English people never heartily approve execu- 
tions, except after most careful trial, they hate to sanction 
revolutionary measures ordered from above, and they are not 
convinced that anybody, except a class, is in insurrection in 
Ireland. We say nothing of the instant dislocation of the 
Cabinet, in which Messrs. Bright and Chamberlain would not 
remain, even if Lords Spencer and Carlingford did ; the people 
will not support such a measure till insurrection is overt, or 
till Parliament decrees it; and it would in all human proba- 
bility fail, besides. It would unite all Ireland as one man in 
passive resistance ; a witness would be regarded as a social 
leper, and evidence would be unattainable. Even courts- 
martial must have some evidence before them, and a single 








case of manufactured or erroneous evidence followed by an 
execution would destroy a Government with thirteen Mr, 
Gladstones in it. There need be no executions? Nonsense 
what is martial law for; or if the penalty of death is prohibited, 
what power would the soldiers possess, legal or illegal, which 
the Law has not already conferred on Mr. Forster? We are 
not going to flog men for riot, we suppose. The proposal of 
Martial Law is impracticable till there is overt insurrection, and 
no other course is open to Government without summoning 
Parliament. 

But then why not summon Parliament? Well, we are not, 
sure we would not have done that, believing that Parliament, 
if strongly moved, might burst all withes and act like a Con- 
vention ; but the able and responsible men at the head of the. 
Government have declined, and we can see at least serious 
reasons for their refusal. They would not be really summon- 
ing Parliament to meet an emergency, but to pass rules of 
procedure calculated to meet times of emergency. Not a step 
can be taken till the Cloture has been passed. It cannot be 
too often repeated, that till this change is made, the United 
Kingdom has no Parliament, and the people no representation 
capable of action. Parliament is a cataleptic body till the 
cloture has been carried. The cloture will be resisted by every 
device conceivable by the Parnellites, and the violent section 
of Tories who are in alliance with them, and it may be neces- 
sary to send the latter to the people before the delays wilfully 
interposed at every stage can be overcome. To call Parlia- 
ment together, with such a prospect before it, while there is. 
the faintest chance left that order may be revived in Ireland, 
would be, in the obvious judgment of the Government. 
unwise, and it is rash to say there is no such chance. It is 
part of the history of Ireland, as Mr. Dodson, one of the: 
coolest of observers, mentioned the other day, that disorder 
continues after remedial measures have been applied, and then 
dies down, no one can see clearly why. The why is that the 
disorderly, unstimulated by popular sympathy, become con- 
scious of their extreme danger, aware that they can be 
tried twenty years hence, aware that they are marked 
men, aware of the settled, incurable, unending horror 
and disgust of all that is good in Ireland. They have 
all to live, and living will be difficult; they have alk 
to die, and dying will be dreadful. They are, in fact, 
human beings drunk with faction—for even if they are paid, 
only faction would induce them to earn such pay—and 
drunkenness dies out in the mind, as well as in the veins. As 
yet, there has been no time for the reaction. The Land 
Courts have hardly begun their work. Evictions are going on 
under circumstances—we appeal to the Standard for testimony 
—in which order could hardly be maintained in London or 
Norfolk. The American Irish are applying dreadful stimulants 
of all kinds to popular passion, and all Irishmen—we say 
gravely, all—of all opinions, are conscious of that mental dis- 
turbance and liability to accesses of unreasoning fury on either 
side which in times of revolution seem to come from the air. 
Time alone can soothe away this perturbed condition of men’s 
minds ; and the Government gives time, and very little time. 
What is two months, in the history of a people? Itis scarcely 
more than the time which would have elapsed a century since 
between an outburst of outrage in Ireland, and a general con- 
sciousness of it among the English people. We have all 
become so impatient, owing to the instantaneous diffusion of 
all intelligence, that we have lost the very sense of time, have 
forgotten that without time action through law is impossible, 
that in England six months often intervene between 
crime and punishment, that the anarchy of the anti-tithe 
war lasted six months after redress, that the machine-breaking 
riots lasted more than two years, that the black period of the 
Trades Union conflict, during which the lives and persons of 
millowners were never safe for a day, extended over entire 
years. The Bread Riots, which daunted, as he confessed, Sir 
James Graham’s iron will, lasted eighteen months at least ; 
while “anarchy” has repeatedly existed in districts of the 
United States for long periods. Time is the first essential in 
suppressing social movements, and as yet in Ireland there has 
beén scarcely any time, and even the little there has been has. 
been marked by hopeful signs. The Judges say the farmer 
class is this time innocent of outrage, and the farmers are 
half the adult male population. In other words, physical 
force in Ireland, though unhappily it has not yet ranged itself 
behind the Law, has ceased to help in breaking it. It may yet, 
particularly if the farmers once perceive that continued dis- 
order will endanger the Land Act, by causing a suspension of 
the Civil Courts, exert itself strongly and decisively to put an 
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end to an anarchy which will soon make internal trade im- 
possible. The day a band of Terrorists is bludgeoned by the 
farmers, the terror must cease. That day may not come; but 
the. day when Juries, no longer sympathetic, will insist on pro- 
tecting themselves and be protected by opinion, will infallibly 
come, and as the Land Act does its work, come quickly. The 
Government is in a horrible position, but it knows all the 
facts, it has as much to lose from anarchy as any landlords, 
and its decision to wait, and use its already enormous powers 
steadily and determinedly until Parliament meets, is one which, 
if only on the score of its firm courage, deserves every respect. 





THE UNREST OF ITALY. 


HE cause of the visible unrest of Italy in all foreign 
affairs is not, we believe, ambition, as most of our con- 
temporaries declare, but fear of a very complex kind. Its 
essence is fear of France, but other trepidations are curiously 
mixed up with this one, which is now almost avowed. The 
Italian Government, whether Liberal or Conservative, has of 
late displayed a chronic dread of French action, which may be 
well-founded or ill-founded, but which is certainly genuine. 
It does not, we imagine, so much anticipate invasion, though 
this also is, considering the history of France, within the 
range of possibility, as some movement of the French, either 
in North Africa or the Mediterranean, which would so arouse 
Italian susceptibility as to compel the Ministry to declare war. 
The Government perceives the hostile tone of French Ministers, 
which is so marked that diplomatic relations between Paris 
and Rome are constantly, though informally, interrupted, 
and that S. Mancini, Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
in his great speech of Wednesday, on the external posi- 
tion of the kingdom, openly taxed the French Govern- 
ment with “unjust treatment” of Italy, a charge which 
in Tunis we believe to have too much foundation in 
fact. The Roman Ministry of the day is always under an 
impression that France seeks to coerce Italy into a dependent 
alliance in which all the advantages would be on one side, 
and we are not sure that it is always free from definite alarms 
as to the safety of its territory. That may seem absurd to 
English readers, but Italians have never forgotten the 
Napoleons, they believe Piedmont might be considered a rich 
compensation for Alsace, and they doubt if the owners of 
Corsica are able absolutely to abstain from coveting Sardinia 
also. Be that as it may, a fear is there, and dictates the 
increased vote asked for for the army, the expenditure on 
gigantic ironclads like the ‘ Duilio,’ the new fortifications in 
the mountains of the north-west, and the remarkable proposal 
to form a large Naval Reserve, on a partially voluntary principle, 
for coast defence alone,—a notable departure from the military 
tradition now universal on the Continent. Much of this effort 
seems to Englishmen needless, the Italian Army being nearly 
as numerous as that of France, the Navy very strong, and the 
Treasury fairly supplied ; but the Government has never, since 
Italy became a State, won a pitched battle, it lost both the 
battle of Custozza and the naval engagement of Lissa, and 
in spite of the courage, discipline, and numbers of its sol- 
diery, it is internally self-distrustful. It feels a necessity for 
allies such as a first-class State ought to be beyond feeling, and 
watches every new development on the Continent, and especi- 
ally the ceaseless duel between France and Germany, with an 
anxiety in which there is some want of reasonable fortitude. 
The Government either is, or seems to be, too ready to adopt 
any course or follow any policy, if only by so doing it may 
find a powerful protector. To-day it listens to Russia, then 
again to Austro-Germany, and then once more, without warn- 
ing, it speaks of France as its ally. 

The facility of the Italian Government in this direction is 
increased by a kind of internal alarm, the extent of which we 
do not pretend to measure, but the existence of which we 
cannot doubt. The temporary dread of France and the exist- 
Ing reluctance to be allied with France are both, we feel con- 
fident, deepened by a dynastic feeling,—by an impression that 
the success of the Republic in France is gradually turning the 
national mind in Italy towards Republicanism, and loosening 
the hold of the House of Savoy. The Southern races are 
always greatly influenced by France,and there is much evidence 
that the lower class in Italy has of late become much more 
“ Red,” especially on Clerical questions, and inclined to follow 
M. Gambetta’s lead in declaring war on the Church. The 
Pope asserts this every week, and though he may exaggerate 
the facts both consciously and unconsciously, there is a residuum 

of solid meaning in his complaints. How far this spirit ex- 





tends beyond the great cities, to what extent it is shared by 
the peasantry, and how strong it is, we cannot decide; but 
we believe the discontent of the Italian masses with their eco- 
nomic position to be deep, and their fretfulness under what 
they think the unbecoming position of Italy to be so real, that 
the cry for the Trentino, * Italia Irredenta,” seriously alarmed 
the Government. That cry, as we said at the time, only 
marked restlessness; but this restlessness threatens the 
Monarchy, and, in the opinion of at least three acute observers, 
it is dangerous. One of these is the King himself, who is re- 
ported, in a remarkable telegram to the Standard, which reads 
as if it had been inspired by the Viennese Foreign Office, to 
have asked, during his visit to Vienna, for the Trentino, as a 
condition of support in the Balkan peninsula. The arrange- 
ment was rejected; but if it was ever suggested—and it ex- 
plains that otherwise unintelligible incident, Baron de Kallay’s 
bitter remarks on Italy before the Delegations—the King’s 
motive must have been to acquire by a grand coup the repu- 
tation at once of patriotism and of success. Another observer 
is the Viennese statesman whose conversation was recently 
quoted by us from the Yel-graph, and whose belief evidently 
was that the thrones both of Italy and Spain were unsafe, and 
might be endangered, if M. Gambetta encouraged the already 
formidable growth of Republican feeling. And the third is no 
less a person than Prince Bismarck, who has made a speech in 
the Reichstag which threw Rome into a ferment, and called up 
S. Mancini to deny his statements. The German Chancellor, 
usually so well informed, told the Chamber openly that the 
Italian alliance was of no value, for Italy was fast sliding, by 
the incline of Liberalism, always becoming of a deeper tint, 
towards Republicanism. The words, when repeated in the 
Italian Chamber, called out a burst of loyalty, which 8. 
Mancini, with happy adroitness, said amounted to a new 
plebiscite; but that explosion may mean little, for not 


only is the Chamber elected by an_ over- restricted 
suffrage, but in Italy alone Republicanism is not 
mixed up with hatred of the Royal House. The 


Italians, so far as they are Republican, are Republican 
from hope, not hate. There can be no doubt that the 
upper classes in the peninsula are Royalists, and their per- 
ception that there is danger increases their willingness that 
the Government should succeed in some enterprise or combi- 
nation which would make the body of the people proud of it 
again. It is not ambition, as we say, that prompts the Govern- 
ment to reach out on this side and that for alliances, but 
fear—first, of France, and secondly, of the popular feeling 
that the Government is not “ patriotic’ enongh—the feeling 
which produced the cry of rage that overthrew S. Cairoli, 
when he gave way before France in Tunis. The people did 
not want to fight France exactly, but every journal denounced 
S. Cairoli, because Italy was not able, either through fighting, 
or through alliances, or through trickeries, to compel France 
to leave Tunis alone. 

It is useless, as well as impertinent, for foreigners to 
advise Italy, where political ability is never wanting; but 
English Liberals are friendly to the Italian Monarchy, and 
there are few of them, we imagine, who would not give the 
same counsel. The Royal Government can best secure itself 
by abstaining front political fidget, from seeking alliances, and 
from enterprises which involve any kind of intrigue. The 
alliance which is -valuable is certain, when the time is 
ripe, to come, if only Italy is strong. The way to make 
her strong is to perfect the Army, without increasing 
its nambers ; to keep up the Navy; to reiavigorate the South 
by a radical reform of tenure, without which disorder can 
never be prevented, and consequently prosperity cannot begin ; 
and above all, to widen the suffrage, till Parliament becomes 
really representative, if not of the whole people, at least of 
the whole of the efficient classes. The present constituency 
has worn out its energy. Its representatives split into little 
groups, until party government is impossible, and every new 
Cabinet is a result of personal intrigue, till no Cabinet can 
calculate on its safety from day to day, and till all continuous 
initiative must come from the King. Of the few electors, 
scarcely sixty per cent. go to the poll; and so feeble is their con- 
trol over their representatives, that the Roman papers are full 
of complaints of the stoppage of public business from the im- 
possibility of making up a quorum. In important divisions 
the Government bring up their supporters to vote by train, 
but the daily work of the country is constantly discussed in a 
House of less than 100 Members, The electoral system in Italy 
needs new life, if Parliament is to be a really powerful and 
vividly alive representation of the people, and this can be secured 
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only by widening the representation. There may be danger 
from the priesthood, though we doubt it, or danger from 
the federal feeling, or danger from the popular dislike 
to the existing incidence of taxation, but none of these 
dangers can be compared with the danger from Parlia- 
mentary inanition. Italy does not need to be buttressed 
from without, so much as to be strengthened from within, re- 
invigorated till the body of the people are really sharing in 
the policy of the monarch. As to the danger of Republicanism, 
that is not diminished by compelling the immense mass of the 
population to reflect that under a Republic they could vote as 
in France, whereas now they can only affect the policy of their 
rulers by riotous assemblages in the streets. 


THE TRUE DIFFICULTY IN IRELAND. 


ANON DENNEHY’S letter to the Preeman’s Journal, 
republished by the Z%mes on Tuesday, throws a more 
vivid light on the true difficulty of the policy of justice in 
Ireland, than all the Irish Correspondents during the last year 
have succeeded in conveying. If any one will read what 
took place in the Church of Kanturk, when Canon Dennehy 
was doing all in his power to vindicate the principles of com- 
mon honesty and of obedience to the law so long as the law 
is consistent with the divine law, he will begin to see how 
enormous are the difficulties of getting the Irish to under- 
stand that any Irish policy, however just, is adopted by 
the British Government because it is just, and that any 
Government, however anxious to show its hearty sympathy 
with Ireland, is not making a mere pretence and hypocrisy of 
that sympathy, for sinister purposes of its own. We do not 
mean, of course, that this applies equally to all parts of 
Ireland. Kanturk is in Cork county, and we have little 
doubt that in Cork and Kerry there is at present a deeper 
kind of “invincible ignorance’? as to any goodness or 
sympathy in the political disposition of the British Govern- 
ment than in any other part of Ireland. Only in Ulster is 
there a glimmering of dawn on this head, as the Tyrone and 
Londonderry elections sufficiently show. But in the south 
at least, probably in three-fourths of Ireland, the ignorance as 
to the existence of any honest sympathy with Ireland in the 
British Parliament and Government is for the present really 
invincible, is rooted in prejudice and illusion so complete, that 
not a guess at the truth reaches the mass of the population 
there. Take this case of Kanturk, where, as we have said, 
there is a priest not wrapped in this invincible ignorance him- 
self, but struggling painfully to do his duty to his people and 
his Church. He addresses his people one Sunday on the wrong- 
ness of introducing a children’s Land League into the parish 
of Kanturk. And Canon Dennehy tells us why he objected to 
this,—not simply on the general ground that the principles of 
the Land League are dishonest, but because he knew that the 
children who were to be taught the principles of the Land 
League were to begin their learning by lessons in the following 
delightfully Christian and Catholic alphabet :— 
“A is the army that covers the ground, 
B is the buckshot we're getting all round, 
C is the crowbar of cruellest fame, 
D is our Davitt, a right glorious name ; 
E is the English, who’ve robbed us of bread, 
is the famine they’ve left us instead ; 
is for Gladstone, whose life is a lie; 
is the harvest we’ll hold, or we'll die ; 
is the Inspector, who when drunk is bold, 
is the jarvey, who'll not drive him for gold; 
is Kilmainham, where our true men abide ; 
is the Land League, our hope and our pride ; 
is the magistrate, who makes black of white ; 
is no rent, which will make our wrongs right; 
is Old Ireland, that yet shall be freed ; 
P is the peelers, who’ve sold her for greed ; 
Q is the Queen, whose use is not known ; 
R is the rifles, who keep up her Throne ; 
S is the sheriff, with woe in his train ; 
T is the toil that others may gain; 
U is the Union, that works bitter harm ; 
V is the villain that grabs up a farm ; 
W is the warrant, for death or for chains ; 
X is the Express, all lies and no brains ; 
Y is ‘ Young Ireland,’ spreading the light ; 
Z is the zeal that will win the great fight.’’ 
Canon Dennehy does not tell us whether he read this doggrel 
in his church, but he does intimate that he illustrated from it 
his objection to the training of infants in such un-Christian 
and un-Catholic sentiments and principles. Well, what was 
the result? That from thirty to forty of his parishioners left 
the church in wrath at his protest against such principles as 
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these. Does not that show how childish is our expectation 
that a beginning of justice to Ireland,—however striking it 
may seem to English eyes,—can in any way solve the problem 
of the moment? The hate of the Irish for the Union with 
England is, in the greater part of Ireland rooted deep in popu- 
lar prejudices so fierce and so fed upon illusions, that it will 
take a generation or two at least of patient, unflixching, un- 
resting sympathy and justice, to dissipate it. Just look at the 
things the Irish not merely believe, but eagerly cling to :— 
“ EF is the English, who’ve robbed us of bread ; 

F is the famine, they’ve left us instead ; 

G is for Gladstone, whose life is a lie; 

H is the harvest we’ll hold or we'll die.” 
Whatever the English may have done incidentally through their 
ignorance of Ireland, assuredly no country ever gave more 
lavishly of its own bread in the time of Ireland’s famine, than 
England did. We have heard Mr. Gladstone’s life called a 
lie by violent Conservatives who were so enraged by his com- 
manding influence over the mind of England, that they had 
no other way of expressing their passion than to accuse him of 
falsehood. But no English Conservative of the smallest can- 
dour doubts that Mr. Gladstone’s nature is one of exceptional 
honesty and straightforwardness, and the Irish belief in his 
falsehood is assuredly not of Conservative origin ; it is of the 
same origin as the illusion that England deliberately desires 
to see Ireland suffering from famine, and robs her of bread, 
The truth clearly is that the genius of Ireland, imaginative 
and exceptionally patriotic, accepts illusions as truth with 
the most singular ease and even eagerness, when they are 
illusions conceived in the spirit of Irish traditions. It is 
obvious from this alphabet, and the passion with which the 
parishioners left the church when they heard it attacked, that 
multitudes of the Irish,—and, as we believe, most/y those who 
are not personally concerned in the withholding of rent, and who 
would not directly gain by it,—have persuaded themselves that 
the No-rent agitation is a matter of mere patriotism and politics, 
altogether unconnected with common morality; that they bave 
persuaded themselves that in this way, and no other, the 
English may be best ejected from Ireland; and that it be- 
comes the patriot to die rather than not “ hold the harvest,” 
even though he had contracted solemnly to give part of the 
harvest to the man who let him the land. The agitators have 
got into the heads of the Irishmen that the land belongs 
in justice to the tillers of it, till the people at large never 
give a thought to the capital expended in buying it. Mr. 
Davitt, who, observe, and not Mr. Parnell, is the real hero of 
this alphabet, has succeeded in identifying the patriotism of 
the Irish with the cry for the soil, till they really are unable 
to see the dishonesty involved. So deep is the illusion, that a 
patriotic priest who tries to lay bare the dishonesty is not now 
even listened to. With such a state of feeling as this pre- 
valent in Ireland, can we reasonably expect to get into smooth 
water by the performance of one great act of justice ? 

In a very powerful speech of Mr, Rathbone’s, the Member 
for Carnarvonshire, to his constituents, yesterday week, at 
Llandudno, there is a passage bearing on this subject which 
Liberals will do well to ponder:—“I think the diffi- 
culties of governing Ireland are enormously increased by the 
forgetfulness of our speakers, writers, and, above all, our 
artists, of what is due from England in dealing with a nation 
under its rule whose inhabitants are peculiarly sensitive to 
sympathy or contempt. I was speaking the other day, in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, to an Irishman of great ability, 
a Conservative Member of the House of Lords, and I ventured 
to express an opinion, which may appear sanguine, that, even 
yet, if we would govern Ireland, for only a few years, with 
three things—justice, firmness, and sympathy—she might be 
made the most easily-governed part of her Majesty’s dominions. 
His reply, coming from such a quarter, was striking. ‘ No,’ 
he said, ‘you can govern Ireland by three things, but they 
must be sympathy, justice, and firmness. You must put sym- 
pathy first,’ and the Tory Peer was right. You may throw to 
Ireland a subsidy, as the Tories do, or you may pass just mea- 
sures, as the Liberals do; bat as long as Irishmen see them- 
selves caricatured as pigs being driven or educated by Mr. 
Gladstone in the guise of a policeman or a showman, or as 
snakes or toads being expelled by Sir William Harcourt or Mr. 
Forster in the shape of a modern St. Patrick, or as dog-faced 
apes and ugly ill-conditioned dwarfs being collared and cut 
down by Mr, Gladstone again in the form of Britannia; and 
when they see Englishmen exulting, instead of weeping, at 
being compelled, after hundreds of years of English rule in 
Ireland, to put her chosen representatives into prison, you may 
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depend upon it that, though Ireland may take your subsidies 
and your just laws, she will hate you as before. The tone of 
English speaking and writing about Ireland has more to do 
with Irish disaffection than Englishmen are aware of.” 
Nothing could be better said. But our readers will ask how 
it is possible to speak with respect and courtesy of such acts 
as the agrarian murders, the mutilation of cattle, the proposal 
to rob the landlords of rent justly due, and not even disputed 
as unjust, and so forth? We reply that no one expects this. 
Such acts should be treated with the scorn they deserve. But 
we should remember how few there are, after all, in Ireland, 
who deliberately commit them. Would England have thought 
it just for the nation to be identified with the skulking rick- 
burners and violent machine-breakers of 1842? Nothing is 
more easy than for political passion so to disguise the cha- 
racter of grossly criminal acts that, while very few commit 
them, hundreds of thousands apologise for them, and 
feel utterly indisposed to aid the law in its attempt 
to punish the offenders. And especially is this the 
case with a people like the Irish, who can hug illusions which 
please them till it seems to them almost an act of irreligion 
to open their eyes to the truth. And, after all, who is it who 
ministers most to those illusions? Is it not the English 
writer or the caricaturist who deliberately tries to excite scorn 
for Ireland and for everything Irish? What we have to do 
is, as Mr. Rathbone says, to dismiss once and for ever that 
fatal tone of contempt which poisons every act of justice 
to a great race; to persist in governing by “sympathy, 
justice, firmness,” always keeping sympathy first, in spite of all 
the bitter disappointments to which we shall be exposed ; 
and to subdue our own impatience for speedy results. . If 
an honest priest can go on trying to tell the truth to his 
parishioners, when thirty or forty leave the church because he 
denounces false and demoralising doggrel, is it too much to 
expect that a great Empire, which advisedly keeps Ireland ina 
Union that she regards as at present hateful, for the sake of the 
other elements in that Empire, should be patient and long- 
suffering in the attempt to prove to her that we do desire her 
prosperity and her happiness at least as much as we desire the 
prosperity and happiness of any other part of the United 
Kingdom ? 





THE BRIBERY SENTENCES. 


HE sentences in the recent Bribery trials have naturally 
excited some hostile comment. If bribery is really to 
entail all the unpleasant incidents which attach to the life of an 
“ordinary misdemeanant’”’ while undergoing his term of im- 
prisonment, a large number of persons will feel uneasy, when 
they remember how they were engaged during the last election 
in the constituency to which they belong. To protest against 
the severity of the Judges and the cruelty of the sentences is, 
in their case, at once a natural and a prudent course. By 
giving expression to their own uneasiness, they may help to 
create a public opinion which may insensibly influence the 
Judges on the next occasion when they have to deal with a 
similar case. Mingled with this prudential indignation there 
is some genuine indignation at what appears to be the in- 
equality of the treatment meted out to different persons who 
have been guilty of precisely the same offence. Altogether, 
enough of dissatisfaction seems to be felt to make it worth 
while to add a little to what we said on the subject last week. 
The objections which are taken to the recent sentences rest, 
for the most part, on one of three grounds,—the hardship of 
punishing the few, while the many go free, and especially the 
hardship of punishing the agent, instead of the principal; the 
excellent character borne by the particular persons punished ; 
and the absence of any notice on the part of the Judges that 
bribery was about to be treated in this severe fashion. Upon 
the first of these points, two things may be said. If the few 
who were sentenced had been picked out from among many 
who had equally been convicted of bribery, there would have 
been an obvious injustice in the course taken. But the reason 
why the few have been punished is, simply, that only the few 
have been convicted. It is a very difficult matter to bring home 
a charge of bribery, and the probability will always be that to 
every man convicted there will be many against whom the 
evidence needed to change suspicion into certainty will not be 
forthcoming. Now, it is an accepted canon of punishment 
that the penalty ought to be more severe when conviction is 
difficult, and consequently rare, than when conviction is easy 
and frequent. The reason of this is plain. A man who is 
meditating whether he shall run the risk which the offence 





involves, knows, in the one case, that he will very probably 
escape, and in the other, that he will almost certainly be con- 
victed. In the latter case, therefore, there is no need to make 
the penalty very deterrent in its nature; the assurance that 
there is next to no escape from it answers the purpose equally 
well. In the former case, there is no such assurance; con- 
sequently, if the penalty is to have any deterrent force worth 
speaking of, it must be looked for in its inherent severity. 
Men are at least as careful about crossing a railway as they are 
about crossing a crowded street, though the chance of being 
knocked down by a passing train is very much less than 
the chance of being struck by a passing carriage. But then 
the one means almost certain death, while the other may mean 
nothing more than a few bruises. For the same reason, it 
may be hoped that when once men who are disposed to bribe 
at elections come to realise that if they are found out the 
punishment will be one of extraordinary severity, they will 
feel that the consequences of conviction are too serious to be 
worth incurring, though the risk of incurring them may be 
comparatively slight. No doubt, those who do get punished 
will regard themselves and be regarded by their friends as 
scapegoats, on whom are laid the sins of those who escape 
conviction, or even trial. But they are only scapegoats in the 
sense that they are more unlucky than the rest, not in the 
sense that they are more hardly dealt by. If the proper 
evidence were forthcoming against all bribers, it would not 
be necessary to punish any of them so severely. So 
long as it can be obtained only against a few, the only 
chance of deterring others from doing the like is to 
make a conspicuous example of those who are caught. The 
complaint that, in the Deal and Maccclesfield cases, it is the 
agents, not the principals, that have been punished, will seem 
singularly ill-founded, to those who know anything of the 
mode in which bribery is now carried on. In the case of a 
Member of Parliament, a conviction for bribery makes all 
that has been done in this way worthless. Consequently, the 
whole ingenuity of election agents has been directed to so 
organising corruption, that it shall never be brought home to 
the man who mainly profits by it. So perfect is the 
machinery, that it sometimes happens that a man is unseated 
for bribery by his agents, when he had meant the election to 
be perfectly pure, and had even supposed that it was so. 
Even if we assume, however, that the Members who owe their 
seats to bribery are in all cases cognisant of what has been 
going on, it by no means follows that the agents 
ought to escape all punishment for offences proved 
against them, because the principals are not punished 
for offences which cannot be proved against them. The 
agent, it must be remembered, is a consenting and even 
a suggesting party to the arrangement by which all 
bribery is carried on without the knowledge of the principal. 
He is in no sense an innocent victim; on the contrary, he isa 
victim to a system under which he voluntarily takes the risk, 
because if the principal took it, the seat would probably be lost 
to the party. 

As regards the certificates of character which the defend- 
ants in these cases have since received from their friends and 
neighbours, they have very little to do with the question. It 
unfortunately happens that bribery is one of those offences 
which men of very high reputation in all other respects seem to 
have no scruple about committing. The clergy and others who 
write to say that these men are admirable husbands, kind 
fathers, exemplary Christians, and sound Churchmen, do not 
bring forward these qualities as proofs that their possessors 
could not have committed bribery; they only allege 
them as reasons why they should not be punished for the 
bribery they have committed. Upon this theory, scarcely any 
crime would get punished. <A fraudulent trustee may be justly 
beloved in his own family, a murderer may be strictly honest 
in all matters relating to money ; and in principle, there would 
be no difference between a plea for mercy founded on such 
considerations as these, and the plea set up in the present 
cases. We are sorry that the captain of a lifeboat should 
have broken the law; but his bravery would not have stood 
him in much stead if he had been convicted of housebreaking, 
and we do not see why more weight should be given to it 
when he has been convicted of bribery. The more likely a 
man who is irreproachable in all the other relations of life is 
to commit this particular offence, the more necessary it becomes 
to create a public opinion which shall by degrees make the 
offence itself disgraceful. The only way to compass this end is to 
associate with it a disgraceful punishment. When the writers 
of the many letters which have appeared in the daily news- 
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papers enumerate with horror the indignities to which their 
clients have to submit, they are really ruining their own case. 
It is plain, from every word that these writers say, that they 
are not in the least shocked at the notion of bribery. What 
does shock them is the thought that bribery should entail 
upon those who resort to it cropped hair, plank-beds, and 
“¢skilly ” for breakfast. The obvious inference is that the only 
way of making bribery shocking to them is to make them 
regard it as an offence which, when a conviction for it can be 
obtained, will invariably be visited with a sentence which does 
entail these things. 

As regards the want of notice, all that can be said is that 
the Judges have given the only notice that it was in their 
power to give. Nobody attends to a Judge’s announcement that 
he is going to pass such and such a sentence,—nexttime. The 
threat is at once forgotten; the fact that the prisoner actually 
escaped with a very slight punishment is the only thing that 
is remembered. If the defendants in these cases had been let 
off with a warning, no one would have believed that the Judges 
were in earnest. When the next time had come, and the 
bribers had been convicted and sentenced, the same outcry would 
have been raised. If the country is seriously of opinion that 
bribery needs to be put down with a strong hand, the only 
way of giving effect to that opinion is by means of such action 
as the Judges have now taken. If it is of opinion that 
bribery is no offence, by all means let it embody that 
view in anew Bribery Act. But the time has certainly come 
when bribery should he either no longer forbidden, or no longer 
condoned. 


MR. BRIGHT ON HIMSELF. 
R. BRIGHT teaches us a great lesson on the advantage 


which a man gains in politics by the power of brood-. 


ing over his own thoughts. That is a power which is, on the 
whole, rare among politicians, and yet it adds to their influ- 
ence over the mind of the people more in proportion perhaps 
than it adds even to the force of their political counsels. It 
has lent to Mr. Bright’s public career a character, and a colour, 
and a charm that are quite unique. As a Minister, Mr. Bright 
has done very little; but as a man, there is not a single 
member of any Government for many years back, if we except 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield, who has exerted the 
same spell over the minds of the people. Partly, no doubt, 
this is due to the singular power of his oratory; and though 
it is certain that that power is essentially connected with a 
brooding imagination, we are far from denying that a great 
politician might possess it, and yet never have had that com- 
mand of words which has enabled Mr. Bright to impart to 
the world at large some share in his visions, and some of the 
glow of his resentments and his admirations. Still, though 
without his unique command of words Mr. Bright would not 
have been what he is, it is not principally his command of 
words, but his command of what is very different,—the power 
of painting himself, through his use of words, on our imagina- 
tions, which has given him his singular position among our 
statesmen. In his speech at Llandudno, on Thursday, he 
magnifies the power of popular education, and ascribes to it 
an influence potent enough to banish drunkenness and to dry up 
the sources of crime. But he is careful to tell us that the 
education of which he speaks as so infinitely desirable for 
every one, is not necessarily the acquisition of learning. “I 
should be content if the Government of England, by grant or 
by any other mode, could give to all the families of the work- 
ing-class an opportunity to learn to read well, to understand 
well what they read, and to be able to speak and to converse 
on the questions that come before them. I know I shall be 
criticised as not being a scholar myself. I am one of those 
persons who, in the sense of high-cultured people, never had 
any education. I learnt some Latin, and very little Greek ; 
but all the Greek has gone long since, and traces only of the 
Latin still remain. What I want the people to do and know 
is that which furnishes them for their daily duty, which gives 
them self-respect and which teaches them to respect others, 
which makes them better children in their families, 
which teaches them to have regard and reverence for their 
parents.” That is all Mr. Bright asks for from the education 
-system for the mass of the scholars, but for the few he hopes 
that it will provide the means of attaining higher learning, 
.of discriminating those who have special powers of their own 
in any department of learning, and giving them the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating those powers to the highest point. 

One would like, however, to ask whether this last opportunity 





is always one conducing to the good either of the individual 
or of the State. Let us suppose that Mr. Bright had had 
ample opportunity of making his “ very little Greek” into 
substantial knowledge of that language; that he had learnt 
enough to read the great Athenian dramatists, to be fascinated 
by their themes, and to be drawn on to the life of the scholar 
instead of the life of the man of business and the politician, 
Would he have been the gainer, or should we? Should we 
have had him musing as much on the political phases of our 
modern life-—to which much too little musing and too little of 
the higher passion have been devoted,—or would his musingsand 
his passion have been diverted into those regions of pure poetry 
into which so many great minds have poured out all their 
surplus life? Nay, is it not even possible that in the region 
of pure erudition and criticism the greater part of Mr. Bright’s 
original power might have been used up altogether, so that he 
might never have been known as anything but a learned critic 
of Greek plays, or an eloquent expounder of the secret of Demos- 
theniceloquence? Do we not see in this careful limitation of 
Mr. Bright’s educational hopes to the point of teaching children 
to respect themselves, to respect others, and to understand 
something of public life, a certain suspicion of the effect of 
that powerful drain on the faculties of children which a more 
elaborate education causes? And is it not, indeed, more than 
possible that an elaborate educational system for detecting 
and improving every latent spark of intellectual power, may 
result in diverting too much of it from the region of common 
life to the region of fascinating intellectual ideals? We 
suspect that there is too much credulity about the abstract 
value of the higher education, and especially that men forget 
how easy it is to divert true imaginative power from the 
themes where it is most wanted to the themes where it is least 
wanted,—nay, to divert it from the themes where it will do 
most, to the themes where it will do least. The most zealous 
amongst the educators forget that common life needs the ap- 
plication of all the reserve power of imagination and sympathy 
at our command, even more than the higher themes; and 
they take too often for granted that every boy “of parts,” 
as it is called, should be encouraged to master subjects 
which, though they do not unfit him for common life, at 
least render it very much more likely that he will so far use 
himself up in more distant fields of knowledge, that the stock 
of energy, which he has at his disposal for common life will be 
greatly diminished. We want brooding power amongst our 
politicians more than We want anything else. And it is be- 
cause Mr. Bright has had it, that he is what he is. We do 
not want to have our schoolmasters persuading every boy who 
exhibits this sort of life in his own character, to abandon the life 
of labour, or trade, or business, for the life of books. We hold 
that education, not merely for the masses, but also for not a few 
distinguished from the masses by their unique power of brood- 
ing over their own thoughts and hopes, should limit itself to 
developing self-respect and respect for others, and eliciting the 
larger sympathies of the young, and that educational authori- 
ties should be quite content to leave in a great many a large 
reserve of passion, unexhausted by the life of books and 
literature, to throw itself into the practical themes of the day, 
and to burn itself out in vivifying the life of politics and of 
the higher national sympathies, as Mr. Bright’s fire bids fair 
to do. 





THE PARCELS POST. 


NGLISHMEN are so accustomed to consider themselves 
foremost in all that relates to the machinery of busi- 

ness, that the news that they have been outstripped by 
Turkey in one of the means of commercial intercourse seems 
hardly credible. Such, however, is the fact. The Parcels 
Post Convention, made on November 3rd, 1880, is signed by 
representatives of France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, Montenegro, Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, Egypt, 
and Turkey; but the signatures of Great Britain and British 
India are wanting, their only companions in tardiness being 
Holland and Persia ; while Russia does not seem to have par- 
ticipated in the conference at all. Great Britain was a party 
to the discussions, and the Convention was drawn on the sup- 
position that she would sign. But at the last moment she 
asked for delay, and was allowed till July 1st this year to 
make up her mind. Between the countries which signed, the 
Parcels Post was to commence on October Ist last, and it is 
now an accomplished fact. With respect to Great Britain and 
the other countries who delayed signing, April 1st, 1882, was 
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named for the commencement of the Post ; but we believe there 
ig no doubt that the 1st of July was allowed to pass without 
any accession by England to the International Convention, and 
that consequently she has now lost the right to avail herself of 
its advantages. Whether there would be any difficulty in 
recovering the lost position, we cannot, of course, be aware. 

We believe, however, that there will be indefinite delay 
even in any serious endeavour to join the Convention, unless 
public opinion speaks more emphatically on the subject than 
it has yet done. It is true that we have at the Post Office a 
chief of unusual breadth of view and determination, but even 
Mr. Fawcett may be ground between the nether mill-stone of 
his own officials and the upper mill-stone of the Treasury. 
There are, no doubt, many lions in the way. An International 
Parcels Post would be of little service, without an inland corre- 
spondence of the same kind; and terms must be made with 
the Railways,—a troublesome matter, probably, affording ground 
for endless delay. Then the Post Office is confessedly 
cramped for room for the transaction even of its present busi- 
ness, a circumstance which is not surprising, when we recollect 
that its revenue had increased up to March last by £200,000 
over the receipts of the previous year, and that Mr. Gladstone 
estimated the revenue for the current year at still an additional 
£100,000. The assumption of a new branch of business, and 
especially one involving the collecting and dispatching of articles 
of some bulk, is therefore, of course, impossible, unless new 
buildings of considerable extent and cost are erected, and this 
cannot be done without a large expenditure. But the one aim 
of the Treasury is to prevent expenditure, and even so far-seeing 
a financier as Mr, Gladstone is likely to look askance at a pro- 
posal which (if the expenditure is to be made out of income) 
may not only deprive him for a year or two of one of his most 
trustworthy and buoyant sources of revenue, but may throw 
the balance considerably on the wrong side. Then, again, 
there are differences of opinion as to how the development of 
the Post Office should he effected,—whether the existing head 
office should be greatly extended, whether a second head- 
quarters should be established on some other site, or whether 
some still more thorough plan of decentralisation should be set 
on foot. 

But while these difficulties are blocking the way, the country 
is suffering, and especially in those commercial interests which 
both political parties profess to have equally at heart, but 
which it is the special boast of Liberalism to have fostered and 
advanced. At present, in England, there is no Sample Post ; 
samples may be sent as letters, but if their weight amounts to 
12 oz., they are liable to a charge of 1d. an ounce throughout, 
and there are restrictions as to size. Indeed, so limited are the 
facilities for inland postage of packets, that, extraordinary as it 
may seem, they can be posted for any part of England from the 
Continent for a less rate than that at which they can be sent 
from one part of England to another. Consequently, we find 
that large trading firms, when dispatching a great number of 
samples at once, have now taken to sending them in block as 
merchandise to Belgium, and then posting them back again to 
England. Thus Messrs. Peek, Frean, and Co., having to send 
out a large number of samples weighing about 3 oz. each, 
explain that if they had posted them in London for other 
parts of the United Kingdom, they would have had to pay 2d. 
per packet, while the rate between the United Kingdom and 
any other country in the Postal Union is only 1d., or 10c. 
They accordingly shipped their samples in bulk to Belgium, 
where they obtained for each 20s. of English money 250 
Belgian 10c. stamps, and posted their samples back again. 
Thus on every 250 parcels they saved £1 1s. 8d., and the odd 
Is. 8d. paid the outward freight and Customs charges. On 
every 1,000 packets the saving is about £4, a substantial sum, 
when the thousand comes to be multiplied many times. On 
the other hand, our Post Office is said to obtain, out of the 
international transaction, about one-third of a penny per 
sample, so that two-thirds of a penny are lost through the 
existence of the higher inland rate. 

Such is the disadvantage under which England lay, before 
the inauguration of the new Parcels Post. Under the new 
system, England is completely shut out from a mode of trans- 
mission enjoyed by all the leading countries of Europe. 
Packets of any weight up to three kilogrammes, or about 6 lbs. 
and a half, can now be sent from Paris to all parts of Europe, 
except Holland and Great Britain, at rates varying from 75 
cents to 2 fr. 25 cents; while the rate to Egypt is only 1 fr. 
éd cents to Alexandria, and 2fr. 25 cents for the interior. 
Between France, Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland, the 
rate is 1 fr, 10 cents only. Thus, over a large area of Europe, 





packets of substantial weight can travel freely by post for less 
than 1s.; while in England, parcels of a similar kind must be 
entrusted to private delivery. 

Now, so far as private communications are concerned, this 
means a certain amount of inconvenience, and nothing more. 
Most people will have been unpleasantly surprised some time 
or other by finding that a packet of papers slightly larger than 
usual, instead of travelling for a few pence, entailed an expendi- 
ture of more than a shilling. Papers, however, can be divided, 
and at present private persons are not sensible of any great 
hardship in being prevented from sending other packets by 
post, though it cannot be doubted that when once the neces- 
sary facilities for transmission are afforded, the general publie 
will wonder they could have been so long content without 
them. But in commercial circles, it is a much more serious 
question. The business of distribution, that medium of commu- 
nication between the importer or the wholesale manufacturer 
and the retail trader, which is known by the name of “ dealing,” 
is, as every one knows, carried on to a great extent by means 
of travelling agents, who exhibit samples of the wares they 
have to recommend. Swift and prompt communication be- 
tween these agents and the establishments with which they 
are connected is of the essence of successful trade, and it is 
here that the Parcels Post would be so invaluable. Except in 
the case of small samples, the post cannot now be used, but 
resort must be had to railways and other private carrying 
agencies, The result is a loss of time, and what is still worse, 
absence of certainty. Postal delivery can be relied on to an 
extent quite impossible in the case of any private agency. 
The hours of dispatch and delivery are known, and it is known 
that nothing short of some force majeure will prevent the per- 
formance of the service as undertaken. Arrangements may, 
therefore, be made, and time parcelled out, when dependence 
is placed on the post, with a certainty and precision impos- 
sible when private carriers are relied on; and wher 
time and the ability to make arrangements in advance 
mean money, this is an advantage which it would be diffi- 
cult to over-rate. So great, indeed, would be the advan- 
tage, that it is estimated by one of the most experienced 
men of business in the City that, whereas his firm now 
despatch about one ton of samples each week by private 
agencies, they would probably despatch by the parcels post a 
ton a day. And when we find that in a branch of business 
where the present postal arrangements are applicable—that of 
law stationers—a single London firm sends daily to the 
General Post Office three carts, to receive its consignment of 
country drafts of deeds and wills for engrossment, there seems 
to be nothing extravagant in the estimate we have referred to. 
But if such a development of trade is contingent upon the in- 
troduction of the Parcels Post, it is obvious both that there is 
great positive injury to the country so long as its introduction 
is delayed, and that its existence abroad, while we are still 
without it, is calculated to give foreign traders an immense 
advantage, and may even, in no iong time, result in the per- 
manent diversion from our shores of a large share of the 
carrying and distributing trades. 

Surely, however, a Government with the greatest financier 
of the age at its head, and with such a man as Mr. Fawcett 
at the Post Office, ought not to be long in regaining the 
ground that has been lost, and bringing the country again 
level with the Continent. The Railway Companies, con- 
siderable as is their vote in the House of Commons, can 
have no real power to stand in the way of the nation’s 
progress; nor is it easy to see how their interests can 
be damnified by the introduction of a system which, in 
some shape or other, must largely increase their goods 
traffic. As to expense, it is presumptuous to offer a suggestion 
to Mr. Gladstone ; but why should a remunerative business 
like the Post Office be stinted in its development by the 
necessity of paying for capital expenditure out of income? If 
such a business were in private hands, money could be raised 
for the purpose of extending the business, either by the issue 
of new shares or by borrowing. Why should not the Govern- 
ment, with its unrivalled facilities for borrowing, raise an 
adequate loan, repayable, with interest, by instalments spread 
over a short period? The increased profits of the Post Office 
would more than pay these instalments, without trenching 
upon its previous income. Long before the last instalment was 
paid, the net revenue from the Post Office would have largely 
increased, and the country would, in the meantime, enjoy 
those advantages which it is now almost scandalous that 
she should be deprived of. There may be half-a-dozen 
better ways of raising the necessary money—Mr, Gladstone 
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may be trusted to find the best—but there must surely be 
some way of enabling a great Government institution to do 
that which would be perfectly easy in the case of a private 
undertaking,—to develope its business, without unduly trenching 
upon its dividends meantime. Again, as to the precise mode 
of extending the machinery of the Post Office, and affording 
it more room to work in, surely it is not wise to wait till some 
method of decentralisation can be perfected (a system against 
which there must be many objections), before introducing so 
pressing an improvement asthe Parcels Post. Singularly enough, 
a site of rare eligibility exists at the very doors of the present 
head office. Christ’s Hospital, as a London school, and Newgate 
Prison are both condemned, though they are long in dying. It 
would be a very useful stimulant to the former institution, if 
the Government obtained power to purchase its present site and 
buildings compulsorily ; and there would be this great advan- 
tage, that there is abundance of vacant ground upon which the 
Post Office could erect temporary buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of the parcels, and thus experiment, at no great cost, upon 
the best mode of manipulating the goods entrusted to them, 
necessarily of divers kinds, and often such as must not be placed 
in juxtaposition. However, these are all questions of detail, 
which may safely be left in the hands of the authorities. The 
point which the public is interested in pressing is that, by some 
means or other, the Parcels Post should be introduced without 
delay, and the country placed once more on an equality with 
her Continental neighbours with regard to means of commu- 
nication. 








JEWEL ROBBERIES. 

T is quite time that the truth should be told about these 
incessant Jewel robberies. They are very discreditable 

both to our civilisation and our police; but the fault rests, in 
the first instance, with the owners of the jewels. The rich 
persons who own the beautiful and costly stones decline to pro- 
tect them by the ordinary precautions through which they 
protect the remainder of their property. They know perfectly 
well that, as crime is now organised, any large collection of 
movable wealth attracts the attention of the professional 
criminals; and they know also that valuables which are visibly 
valuable offer a temptation to servants, workmen, and all men 
whose ordinary lives are hard or poverty-stricken. They know 
that the protection for property has not kept pace with its 
accumulation, that the facilities for escape to a foreign country 
are ten times what they were, and that new markets for precious 
stones are opening every week all over the world. They would 
think themselves mad if they kept tens of thousands of sove- 
reigns in their houses, lying in heaps, without special protection 
either in the shape of watchmen or of impenetrable iron walls, 
and would be seriously annoyed if they had to retain, say, 
£50,000 in bank notes in their dressing-rooms for a few days. 
They build-in their stores of silver plate, though plate is a very 
heavy article in proportion to value, a thousand pounds’ worth 
of crushed silver weighing nearly 2} hundredweight. They take 
careful precautions to protect their deeds, send their bonds to 
their bankers, and jealously guard their cheque-books from 
touch or observation ; yet they take scarcely any care of valu- 
ables far more tempting and more easy to carry away. Jewels, 
as a rule, are over-valued, their owners and their wives 
often believing family legends about them; but we will sup- 
pose Lord Trevor’s collection, which was stolen this week from 
Brynkinalt, was worth, at auction, £50,000. Fifty notes, of 
£1,000 each, could be stopped and made worthless before one 
of them could be cashed. Fifty thousand pounds in gold would 
weigh, at £62 to the pound avoirdupois, more than seven hun- 


dredweight, that is, would take at least fourteen persons to move. 


the mass with anything like speed, and they could not do it with- 
out showing that they were carrying heavy weights. Fifty thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of plate would weigh, if calculated as broken- 
up silver, nearly six tons, more than four horses could drag. 
A single man or woman, or even child, could carry away 
£50,000 in precious stones, which, in ten minntes, could be 
rendered by anybody with a hammer quite unrecognisable. A 
jeweller might, by chance, have a drawing of one or two, but 
that would be the only trustworthy evidence of identity. If 
Lord Trevor had by any chance, such as the contemplation of 
a purchase of land, that amount of notes in his house, he 
would have kept them in a strong-room, while gold would 
be stored in boxes, too heavy to lift, and enclosed in iron 
walls, where also he would place anything like a treasure 








in silver, even if worth only one-tenth of the value of the jewels, 
The stones alone were comparatively unwatched; they were 
kept in Lady Trevor’s dressing-room, in a wooden drawer ina 
built cupboard, the whereabouts of which was known to her 
maid, and, therefore, if the maid was in the least degree a 
gossip, or proud of the confidence reposed in her, or proud of 
her mistress’s wealth, to every other upper servant in the 
house and to one-half at least of all the maids arriving with 
the guests of the house. Lady Trevor, to judge from her letter 
to the Times, evidently thinks that in keeping her jewels in bulk 
in a drawer, and under her servant’s cognizance, she took all 
precautions to be expected, and she is quite justified in her idea, 
Half the wealthy women in England would have disdained even 
those precautions, the robbers usually finding the jewel-boxes 
on the dressing-table. Nevertheless, that amount of money, in 
any other shape, would have been very differently protected, 
and Lady Trevor with 50,000 sovereigns in her dress-boxeg 
would have had but sleepless nights. The carelessness of the 
owners of jewels is, in fact, almost inexplicable. A cynical 
journalist, writing about this case, says that the explanation is 
simple,—the ladies wish to see their jewels; but the jest does not 
cover the facts. The merchants of Hatton Garden, who must 
have got over any fancy of that kind, are equally careless, 
They carry thousands in tissue-paper in their waistcoat-pockets, 
send dozens of diamonds to wholesale customers by messengers 
without a penny, and trust large fortunes every week to postmen, 
of whom, perhaps, one in ten would be tempted by a sovereign’s 
worth of stamps. We fancy the truth is that the value of 
diamonds, though it has never ceased to be recognised since the 
Roman period, and though at present it is quite as real and 
fixed as the value of gold, is so artificial, so dispropor- 
tioned to the size of the precious things, and so apparently de- 
pendent on taste, that the owners and the very dealers either 
forget it, or feel certain that common folk will never recognise 
it. That last source of security was, we imagine, once very 
real. Up to a quite recent period, the lower classes had no idea 
of the value of precious stones ; the very thieves sold bracelets 
for the value of their settings; and the soldiers who plundered 
the Winter Palace of the Emperor of China parted with splen- 
did emeralds and sapphires for anything anybody would give in 
cash. We suspect this preservative ignorance is ended, and that, 
owing partly to the gorgeousness of all penny literature, and 
partly to the amazing frequency of jewel robberies, the value of 
precious stones is rather exaggerated than otherwise by lower- 
class opinion, and especially the opinion of those who frequently 
see but never possess them. 

The endless carelessness of the owners of jewels is one great 
difficulty in the way of their protection by any police arrange- 
ments; and another is the degree of the temptation they offer, 
which draws a different kind of criminals into the field to plunder, 
—men as different from ordinary “ thieves” or burglars as the 
great forgers have always been. Nothing is more clear, from the 
history of crime during the past twenty years, than that there 
now exist among the criminal fraternity men of great intelligence 
and invention, who can devise plans which are like dramas ; who 
know exactly how to bafile, outstrip, or, in occasional cases, bribe 
the police; who can and do give heavy rewards for intelligence, 
and who, above all, are content to wait months for the oppor- 
tunity of a good haul. There was strategic ability of no mean 
order shown in the Gold-dust robbery, in the Hatton-Garden 
robbery, in the robbery of Lady Dudley’s jewels, and in many 
another robbery, the details of which are well known to criminal 
lawyers and to the police, though they have not attracted 
quite so much public attention. These men lay plans quite as 
cleverly as detectives, can afford to bribe clerks and servants 
with sums which to them are fortunes—a servant of very good 
average principles gets bewildered when offered independence 
for life merely for a little “ information”—and will, so to 
speak, work for months and even years to clutch large sums 
as other men work for fortunes. They are the kind of 
men who steal dead bodies for ransom, possess themselves of 
important deeds, or as we saw ina recent case, flood a half- 
savage country with gold coins brought up to double their 
weight by an admixture of platinum. They are the men whom 
the great Banks dread, lest they should some day render notes 
valueless, and who have imposed upon Bankers the manufacture 
of the expensive cheques covered with microscopic printing, now 
in such general use. They hunt for collections of jewels as mine- 
captains hunt for a mine, and when they have found one will 
expend almost as much ingenuity and capacity to get it as 
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mining engineers display. The police cannot cope with these 
men, and but that they are averse to be taken, that they avoid 
capital crimes from dread of the gallows, and that servants are, 
in a certain sense, perhaps the most honest class in the commu- 
nity, making of abstinence from direct theft a point of honour 
as well as a virtue, it is difficult to see how great collections of 
portable valuables could ever be retained. They cannot always 
be kept in boxes at the banker’s, and if they are once brought 
out they must, at casual moments, be within the grasp of 
thieves who know their owners’ movements as well as the friends 
or guests of the house. Opinion will not permit punishments 
of extra severity merely to protect the rich, and no laws against 
receivers, however strict, are really operative in these in- 
ternational times, when Lord Trevor’s diamonds might be 
sent to New York, or Lima, or Constantinople, almost as 
easily as to London. Extra police service would probably 
attract more danger than it would ward off, and we have never 
succeeded in Europe, as we have in India, in finding men who 
can be relied on to protect valuables as fine dogs would. Force 
could be used to them, and they would not feel free, or indeed be 
allowed by law, to kill their assailants on the spot, as sentries 
would. The jewels, in fact, must be protected by their owners, 
and they must resort to the old devices,—constant watchful- 
ness, locked strong-rooms, and some scheme of distribution. 
Nobody would keep £50,000 worth of anything but precious 
stones in one place, where any thief with a chisel could get at 
it, and then, perhaps, hide it in a tree till a convenient time. 
The stones should be'guarded as other valuables are by bankers ; 
that is, by direct physical force, and not as they are now, by 
the occasional observation of a lady and her, probably loqua- 
cious, lady’s-maid. 





THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL OF IRELAND ON 
EVOLUTION. 
HE Royal Astronomer of Ireland has popularised very 
effectively the new doctrine as to the great influence of 
tides on the motions of planetary bodies, like the Earth and the 
Moon. His Birmingham lecture, published in the numbers of 
Nature for November 24th and December Ist, will make a vivid 
impression on the imagination of thousands of readers who had 
never understood before how the action of the tides could 
diminish the length of the day, still less how the action of the 
tides could, at some former time, have been a force so gigantic 
that hardly any notion of its primeval magnitude can be drawn 
from what it effects at the present day. It is not too much 
to say that his lecture will mark a great era in the story of 
popular science, if, as we suppose, the hypothesis of the throw- 
ing-off of the moon from the earth, at some period when the 
rotation of the earth was completed in three hours, instead of 
twenty-four, and the gradual recession of the moon from the 
earth since that period to her present distance, be accepted by 
our modern mathematicians as fairly established by recent mathe- 
matical researches. If that be granted, no doubt it follows that 
even since the existence of our oceans in their present form, there 
must have been a time when the moon was at a distance of only 
40,000 miles from the earth, instead of 240,000 miles, and when, 
consequently, the height of the tides must have borne to that of 
our present tides the relation of at least 216 to 1, so that the 
following picture of their effect, if they could be conceived as 
returning to our existing earth, would be what Dr. Ball describes 
in the following striking passage :— 
si To continue our calculation we must take some present tide. Let 
us discard the extremes just indicated and take a moderate tide of 
3 ft. rise and 3 ft. fall as a type of our present tides. On this 
supposition what is to be a typical example of a tide raised by the 
40,000-mile moon? If the present tides be 3 ft., and if the early 
tides be 216 times their present amount, then it is plain that the 
ancient tides must have been 648 ft. There can be no doubt that in 
ancient times tides of this amount, and even tides very much larger, 
must have occurred. I ask the geologists to take account of these 
facts, and to consider the effect—a tidal rise and fall of 648 ft. twice 
every day. Dwell for one moment on the sublime spectacle of a 
tide 648 ft. high, and see what an agent it would be for the perform- 
ance of geological work! We are now standing, I suppose, some 
500 ft. above the level of the sea. The sea is a good many miles 
from Birmingham, yet if the rise and fall at the coasts were 648 ft., 
Birmingham might be as great a seaport as Liverpool. Three- 
quarters tide would bring the sea into the streets of Birmingham. 
At high tide there would be about 150 ft. of blue water over our heads. 
Every house would be covered, and the tops of a few chimneys would 
alone indicate the site of the town. Ina few hours more the whole 
of this vast flood would have retreated. Not only would it leave 
England high and dry, but probably the Straits of Dover would be 
drained, and perhaps even Ireland would in a literal sense become a 





member of the United Kingdom. A few hours pass, and the whole 
of England is again inundated, but only again to be abandoned.” 


And to such mighty tides Dr. Ball ascribes the grinding down 
and depositing of what are called the paleozoic rocks,—supposed 
to be something like twenty miles thick,—up to the top of the 
Silurian beds. And the Astronomer-Royal of Ireland goes on 
to explain how the same causes which have led to the enormous 
diminution in the magnitude of the tides, as the moon has 
receded, will lead in the end to a lengthening of the day till it 
is as long as the long month of that distant future when 
the moon and earth will each take 1,400 hours to turn on its 
axis, and day and month alike will last for more than 58 of 
our present days. Thus far, as we have said, the Astronomer- 
Royal of Ireland has admirably popularised and vivified the 
results of modern mathematical research. When he goes on, 
however, with ponderous and rather deadly-lively jocosity to 
rally man on his inability to control these mighty forces, and 
then taking natural selection as his “comforter,” to persuade 
man that this mighty revolution, when consummated, will be 
quite consistent with the best interests of mankind, he draws 
so largely on wholly unscientific assumptions, that he seems to 
us to undo a material portion of the good which his lively de- 
lineation of the significance of recent mathematical investi- 
gations had done. The following remarks are certainly not 
worthy of the scientific part of his lecture :— 


“We heard a great deal a few years ago about the necessity of 
shortening the hours of labour. I wish to point out that the social 
reformers who are striving to shorten the hours of labour are pulling 
one way, while the moon is pulling the other. The moon is increasing 
the length of the day. The change will be very gradual, but none the 
less is it inevitable. Where will the nine-hours’ movement be when 
the day has increased to 1,400 hours? This will be a very serious 
matter, and there is only one way by which it can be avoided. The 
question is one rather for engineers than for astronomers; but I 
cannot help throwing out a suggestion. My advice is: Anchor the 
moon, and keep it from going out. If youcando this, and if you can 
also provide a brake by which the speed of the moon can be con- 
trolled, then you will be able for ever to revel in the enjoyment of a 
twenty-four-hour day. Should this engineering feat never be accom- 
plished, then we have only the 1,400-hour day to look forward to. 
Nor is there anything untoward in the prospect, when we take 
natural selection as our comforter. By natural selection mau has 
becon e exactly harmonised with his present environment. No doubt 
natural selection moves at a dignified pace, but so in all truth does tidal 
evolation. Natural selection and tidal evolution have advanced part 
passu through all the past millions of geological time. They will 
advance part passu through all the ages yet to come. As the day 
lengthens, so will man’s nature gradually change too, without any 
hardship or inconvenience. All that is necessary is plenty of time. 
Should we think it a hardship that our children should have a day of 
twenty-four hours and one second, instead of twenty-four hours ? 
That the day enjoyed by our grandchildren should be a second 
longer than the day of our children? That the day of our great- 
grandchildren should be a second longer still, and so on continually? 
This would be no inconvenience whatever. No one except the 
astronomers would be able to detect the change, and daily life would 
be unaltered. Yet, carry ou this process for only 150 million years, 
and we shall find that the whole change of the day from twenty-four 
hours to 1,400 hours has been accomplished. The actual rate of 
change is indeed much less than this, and is at present so small that 
astronomers can hardly even detect it. Our remote posterity will 
have a night 700 hours long, and when the sun rises in the 
morning 700 hours more will elapse before he can set. This 
they will find a most suitable and agreeable arrangement. They 
will look back at our short periods of rest and short periods of work 
with mingled curiosity and pity. Perhaps they will even have 
exhibitions of eccentric individuals able to sleep for eight hours, 
work for eight hours, and play for eight hours. They will look on 
such curiosities in the same way as we look on a man who undertakes 
to walk a thousand miles in a thousand hours.” 


Now, with great deference to the Astronomer-Royal of Ireland, 
that passage is not only quite unscientific, but approaches very 
nearly to what we may call buncombe. He had only just shown 
us how the earth had passed through a stage in which, in con- 
sequence of one set of physical laws, human life as we know it 
at present would have been quite impossible; and not only so, 
but that that impossibility must be dated from a past of a 
duration so inconceivably long, that to our imaginations it may 
be called infinite ; and further, he had shown us that it had only 
been by the gradual dwindling of the forces formerly at work,— 
of the intense heat of the present globe, of the rate at which the 
earth spur round, of the rate at which the moon spun round, of 
the attraciion exerted by the moon on the earth’s surface, and of 
the various large consequences of all these diminutions of inten- 
sity,—that life such as we know it came to be possible at all. 
It is to the cumulative effect of various diminutions of intensity in 
the physical energies at work that he ascribes the comparatively 
stable equilibrium at which the earth has existed for some ten 
or twenty thousand years, and will exist probably for another 
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lease equally long, if not longer. And yet he goes on to assume 
that the indefinite prolongation of these cumulative diminutions of 
intensity can never land us in another epoch wholly inconsistent 
with the existence of such life as ours here, but will necessarily 
accommodate the human constitution to its new conditions, and 
develope a human nature suited to the altered laws of the planet. 
Yet the only reason he gives for this assertion is that the length 
of the day will increase by instalments so minute, that no one 
generation will be able to recognise a change. He could hardly 
have given a worse reason. Is it not the very essence of what 
he has been teaching us that the cumulative effect of small 
changes is in the end so enormous, that it wholly alters the 
most essential of the physical conditions of life. Have not 
such changes, for instance, extinguished the oldest types 
of terrestrial life altogether, and in the moon extinguished 
the traces of the very atmosphere itself, without which 
we cannot conceive of the existence of any type of life in 
any way allied to our own. Suppose that the accumulation of 
similar changes in our earth were in the end to extinguish our 
atmosphere, does Dr. Ball really mean to suggest that the con- 
stitution of our posterity would be moulded into a form to 
which an atmosphere would be quite unnecessary ? What can 
be more irrational than to suppose that if the accumulation of 
small causes gradually deprived the earth of its vegetation, 
and therefore also all animal life of its sustenance, the physical 
constitution of man would gradually assume a form to which 
neither animal nor vegetable food is necessary! The argu- 
ment from analogy requires us to believe that just as it would 
have been impossible for man to live in the ages when 
the palwozoic strata were deposited, and the tides were 
216 times their present height, so also it would be impos- 
sible for man to live when the condition of our planet 
approaches to that of the moon. Though we know that 
the human constitution is elastic, and that the progress 
of scientific knowledge tends to make it more elastic, 
nothing can be less scientific than to assume that this elas- 
ticity is boundless, and that the steady withdrawal of the 
present conditions of life would never reach a point at which 
that elasticity would be exhausted. As it is certain that man 
could not live back through a reversal of the physical history of 
the planet, till the time of the glowing mass of red-hot matter 
returned again, so it is all but certain that he cannot live on till 
the period of lunar desolation arrives. 
If evolution teaches us anything, it teaches us that life, as 
we know it, is but a short episode in the physical his- 
tory of the universe; and that if man has no life which 
is not indissolubly united with his body, he himself is 
but a transient phenomenon, of very recent origin, and 
doomed to what is, speaking in the language of astronomy, 
very speedy extinction. Even now, nothing can be more untrue 
than to say that man has become “exactly harmonised 
with his present environment.” ‘Tell that to the countries 
of great famines, to India, China, or even Ireland! And 
yet the change of physical conditions which Dr. Ball pre- 
dicts will, as regards food alone, be within a thousand 
centuries infinitely more hostile to man than any physical 
conditions of which, in human history, man has had ex- 
perience. How Dr. Ball can seriously maintain that, as 
the great astronomical changes which he predicts, approach, 
man’s nature will inevitably adapt itself to them, and this too» 
“without any hardship or inconvenience to himself,” the only, 
condition requisite being “ plenty of time,” is to us amazing. 
It had been shown, we thought, sufficiently that the conditions 
of temperature alone attending on even a day and night such as 
that of our moon are, in all probability, wholly inconsistent with 
anything that we call organic life, and much more a day and 
night of 700 hours each. But the truth is, that Dr. Ball 
obviously launches into the question with a presumption so 
violent in favour of all the results of evolution, that he ignores 
the analogies of the case. For how can any natural analogy 
suggest that a quite recent result of evolution, which never 
existed during ages upon ages of past time, is destined to 
persist through ages upon ages of future time, when we 
see so many other results of past evolution perfectly ex- 
tinct? There is some reason to believe that among men 
of science of the present day, Evolution is thus far taking 
the place of God, that it is becoming the subject, not of 
reasoning, but of acts of faith. Nothing can be more unreason- 
able. It is reasonable for those who believe in God, and who 


believe in his infinite love for their feeble race, to expect a 


destiny worthy of that love. But notbing is more unreasonable 
than for those who appeal to the law of evolution only, to define 
in any way to what distant goal it shall lead. They may, 
judging from experience of the unfolding of the recent past, infer 
with much probability the course of the near future; but this 
is as much as they have any scientific right to do. They 
possess no pass-key to the workings of a mighty law like that, 
—a law which has worked for ages when, so far as they know, no 
rational creature existed, and which, so far as they know, may be 
destined to work on for ages when every rational creature has 
ceased to exist. They have, indeed, the key of experience, but 
that is a key which needs altering with every generation, in order 
that it may unlock even a few of the secrets of the next genera- 
tion. Dr. Ball is simply unscientific, when he applies such a key 
to physical circumstances so absolutely different as those which 
he anticipates for the earth in time to come. Of course, it would 
be rash to say that he must be wrong. But it is not rash to 
say that, judging solely from the probabilities of the case, the 
argument from analogy, far from being on his side, is entirely 
against his view. Evolution is not a fit subject for spiritual 
trust. Those who believe in God should reserve their trust for 
him, and those who do not believe in God should trust nothing 
beyond the range of their finite experience. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—=— 
MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES AND THE RITUALISTS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—It is high time that my name should disappear from your 
columns, but I am unwilling to leave the observations of my 
friend Mr. MacColl without a reply. He speaks of “the per- 
secution of the Ritualists, advocated, as I understand him, by 
Mr. Davies.” Why should he so understand me? If it is 
because 1 have taken the side of the Ridsdale judgment, the 
inference appears to me to be of a piece with the rest of the 
argumentation on this subject in your columns. What I have 
done may afford a very faint presumption that I should also be 
in favour of a policy of persecution, but that presumption is 
sufficiently neutralised by the fact that Ihave never taken a 
step or said a word to promote prosecutions for Ritual. At 
the same time, I do not venture to blame the Bishops who have 
allowed the prosecutions to go forward. The Bishops, as re- 
sponsible for maintaining order in the Church, are placed in a 
very serious difficulty by the law-defying attitude of the Ritu- 
alists. These irreconcilables of the English Church say that 
they will only submit, according to the Catholic tradition, to 
Bishops; that is, to Bishops controlled by a correct synod of their 
clergy, and appointed, not by a State official, but by the faith- 
ful, and formally repudiating the authority of the existing law. 
What, then, is to become, for the present, of order and govern- 
ment in the Church ? Mr. MacColl and others, let me say, ex- 
aggerate the consternation that would be caused by a policy 
of retaliation on the part of the Ritualists. The Evangelical 
Clergy have intimated, I believe, through their leaders, that they 
are prepared to submit to any enforcement of the law. They 
have no intention of making themselves martyrs for the black 
gown. If a Broad-Church clergyman were to go to prison 
rather than read the Athanasian Creed, I should conclude that 
his doing so was a piece of calculated strategy, designed to win 
sympathy for his cause. I cannot imagine his making it a right 
of conscience to disobey the law. To proclaim that the clergy 
all round are to be free to break the law at their discretion, 
seems to me to be a policy to which responsible rulers cannot in 
decency commit themselves. 

As regards the Ridsdale judgment, although some of your 
expressions challenge me to go on answering your arguments, 
I think it best to keep to my engagement, and to refrain. 1 
never intended to reproduce and enforce the evidence on which 
the judgment was based. The controversy would have been a 
most inconvenient one for a weekly journal, and I do not see 
how you could have found space for it. I will only add a few 
words to explain my position with regard to the judgment. 
Without going so far as to “ endow the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council with a sort of Pontifical infallibility,” I con- 
fess that I place more confidence in the discernment of accom- 
plished Judges than you do. You say, “In the opinion of all 
rational persons, Mr. Freeman’s judgment on a moot point con- 
nected with the Norman Conquest would outweigh the unani- 
mous opinion of all the Judges in Engiand.” But is that so? 
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I venture to believe that a judgment of} Lord Selborne, Lord 
Cairns, and Sir William James, on some purely historical ques- 
tion, pronounced after they had heard all that Mr. Freeman 
had to say on one side and Mr. Froude on the ether, would out- 
weigh the opinion even of Mr. Freeman. 1 repeat that the 
Ridsdale judgment seems to me, on the whole, the most rea- 
sonable solution of a perplexed historical problem. That the 
problem should present no difficulties to you, is as unaccountable 
as that you should see demonstrative force in ambiguous expres- 
sions which yield at the most butaslight presumption. Iadmit 
that an impressive case may be made out on behalf of the Ritual- 
ists, and I should say that primd facie their case is better than 
that of their opponents. But the strength of their case is in what 
was brought before the Judicial Committee, not in what Mr. 
Ridsdale’s counsel passed by. Your points of evidence from 
Withers, De Laune, Horn, the inventories, &c., I still hold to be 
inconclusive. For example, the argument from a doubtful 
phrase in an ordinance of the Puritan Parliament in 1644 
seems to me very weak, by the side of an official condemnation 
of the chasuble as illegal by such a man as Archbishop 
Laud in 1637. The question is one of the balance of conflicting 
evidence, and it needs judicial impartiality to determine satis- 
factorily on which side the beam descends. In what has been 
written in defence of the Ritualists in your columns, I recognise, 
not judicial impartiality, but chivalrous advocacy of what 
seems to you a persecuted cause.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Lirwetyy Davies. 


{No evidence has been produced that Laud ever con- 
demned the chasuble as illegal in the Church of England. 
Mr. Davies quotes the assertion about Laud from the 
Ridsdale judgment, which makes the same assertion, without 
justifying itself by the quotation of the words to which the 
Court refers. Those words occur in some visitation articles 
addressed by the Archbishop to certain churchwardens and 
sidemen in the archdiocese of Canterbury. After sundry 
inquiries concerning the Church and its ornaments, and the 
conduct of the minister, there is a series of inquiries under the 
heading of “ Articles concerning the Parishioners and others 
of the Laity.” Included in these we find the following :— 
“Whether there be any in your parish who are known or sus- 
pected to conceal or keep hidden in their houses any Mass books, 
postesses, breviaries, or other books of Popery or superstition, 
or any chalices, copes, vestments, albs, or other ornaments of 
superstition, uncancelled or undefaced, which it is to be con- 
jectured that they do keep for a day, as they call it ?’” Both the 
heading and the whole substance of this passage ought to have 
saved the Court from falling into the erroneous inference they 
deduced from it. The use of the Mass, even in private, had been, 
ever since theexcommunication of Queen Elizabeth, a treasonable 
offence ; and the visitation inquiry of Laud was a stereotyped 
form, addressed to churchwardens in those times, the object 
being the discovery of * Popish recusants.” The Court, moreover, 
overlooked the fact that copes and chalices are put on the same 
footing with vestments in this interrogatory, and that no one 
ever suggested that copes and chalices were or are illegal in the 
Church of England. To the best of our belief, there really is no 
Substantial historical evidence on the side of the Ridsdale judg- 
ment, and a very great deal of substantial evidence the other 
way.— Eb. Spectator. | 





THE BROAD CHURCH ON RITUALISM. 
|To tur Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir, —In your last number, in the article, headed ‘ The Broad 
Church on Ritualism,” you refer to the First Prayer-book of 
King Edward VI. That book, no doubt, deserves to be studied 
by all who are interested in the ritual controversy ; but as it 
was not printed, and had no authority from Convocation or 
Parliament, till after the end of the second year of King 
Edward V1I., it is idle to refer to it as explaining the Ornaments 
Rubric, which speaks plainly of “ornaments” “in use in” 
(not after) “the second year of Edward VI.” Any clergyman 
performing divine service during that year would have been 
guided by the rubrics of some previous book, and the present 
rubric, dating from 1662, seems to point back to such a book ? 
What was it >—I am, Sir, &c., E. S. D. 

[There is no need to discuss the point raised by our corre- 
spondent. We believe that the Ornaments Rubric does refer to 
the First Prayer-book of Edward VI., and this has been judi- 
cially decided. The argument of “ E. 8. D.” would prove that 





the Ornaments Rubric refers to the ritual in use by authority 
of Parliament before 1549,—that is, to the full ritual of the 
Mass.—Eb. Spectator.] 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AND VIVISECTION. 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE ‘ SpecraTOR.’’] 

Sir,—We have just seen the last sentence of the law carried 
out on a fellow-creature. Our sense of the sacredness of human 
life has been shown by the decision that certain actions render 
the agent unworthy of retaining it; we have not shrunk from 
the terrible practical assertion that it is possible to forfeit the 
right to breathe the air we all breathe as our common posses- 
sion. Why,I would ask your readers to consider, do we stop 
here? Why, when we are told that science needs living 
material, when we thence infer that many victims to disease 
might be restored to a health they have never abused by the 
sacrifice of one whose very life is forfeit to justice, do we not 
take advantage of this opportunity, happily so rare, to make 
the death of one the advantage of many? ‘The right to take 
life, we have been told, includes the right to inflict pain. A few 
extra pangs, to the worst of criminals (and none beside will in 
England ever be condemned to the gallows), might (if the same 
authorities speak truly) save the health of the most virtuous of 
mankind. On any consideration of the least pain to the smallest 
number, the argument for prolonging the life of many good men, 
by adding a few days’ suffering to the death of one bad man, is 
irresistible. Physiologists want organisms to experiment on 
which approach our own most nearly, and here is a specimen of 
ourown. They want to benefit their kind, and here is a man who 
has done nothing but injury to his kind, and has in death the op- 
portunity of making some atonement. Why does the notion of 
giving up such a one to Vivisection awaken a horror which, were 
it once provoked by any serious proposal, would be expressed 
in an outcry from one end of the kingdom to the other? It is 
because we all see, where human suffering is concerned, that 
the infliction of torture is not justified by any consideration 
whatever but the immediate good of the sufferer. It is a case 
where the maxim that we may not do evil that good may come 
(which often seems to me very much abused) is felt to be un- 
answerable. To know what is going on jnside the living bodies 
of men and women might be the greatest possible gain to science 
and to medical art, but if this inestimable boon can be attained 
only at the price of a single pang to the worst of criminals, we 
must “let that alone for ever.” 

Why is the case wholly changed when we deal with innocent 
brutes instead of guilty men ? Surely, all obvious considerations, 
both of morality and of science, brought forward as arguments 
for the vivisection of animals, would appear to tell far more 
strongly in favour of the vivisection of criminals. On the side 
of science, we might urge that a knowledge of the living human 
organism must, for the purposes of healing that organism, be 
more valuable than a knowledge even of those organisms which 
approach it most closely. On the side of morality, we might 
touch on more than one consideration. If the few are to 
suffer for the many, do not the guilty few seem more appro- 
priate than the innocent few? If torture is to be inflicted, 
had it not better be inflicted where it should serve as a de- 
terrent from crime? If-anguish must be endured, is it not 
fitting that it should follow gnilt? Every reason by which 
men justify the vivisection of brutes applies to that of con- 
victs condemned to capital punishment, and applies much 
more forcibly. There is more to be said for the practice which 
we could not bring ourselves to contemplate, than for that which 
is generally tolerated. I wish I could bring your readers to ask 
themselves if there is any reason at all for this marked distinc- 
tion, except that animals are helpless. They cannot resist, they 
cannot remonstrate, they cannot appeal. Therefore, the justice 
and merey which in the case of every other suffermg class have 
been reinforced by threats and entreaties have here to stand alone. 
It is a painful discovery that we who make an appeal for 
these helpless creatures find ourselves thereby in antagonism to 
the whole Medical profession, but it is quite explicable, without 
supposing them to care more for human suffering than most 
people, or less for animal suffering. Let us grant that vivisec- 
tion aids medical science. I do not myself believe that it has 
proved advantageous to us in any adequate proportion to the 
torture it has inflicted on our subject fellow-creatures. When 
I hear of the beneficial results of Professor Ferrier’s experi- 
ments on the brains of apes, I cannot but remember how, a 
short time ago, we were told everywhere of the experiment 
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which had “saved the lives of hundreds of women,” and which, 
in fact, was made many years after an American, in the words 
of Mr. Spencer Wells, “enriched modern surgery with the ope- 
ration” which it was said to have rendered possible. And when 
I read that “ to vivisection we owe almost all our knowledge of 
the processes of disease and the action of our most powerful re- 
medies,” Iam sure that the physician who makes this statement 
is exaggerating the facts, nearly as much as when he tells us that 
“some of the bitterest hours” in the lives of his professional 
brethren “are those in which they are appealed to for help 
which they cannot afford.” But I do not base my appeal on 
the exaggeration of statements like these. I should still make 
it, if they were proved accurate. I merely cite them to show 
that professional utterances, on this subject, should be received 
with as much caution as attention. May we, indeed, not say 
this of all professional utterances? No corporate bond seems 
to me to involve so little of the blessing and so much of the 
danger involved in all which tends to make selfishness vicarious, 
as that which associates men on the basis of their interests. 
Ido not forget that the word interest has a high as well as a 
low meaning; it would lose half its danger, if the vulgar temp- 
tations it suggests were not akin to lofty aims. Trades-unions 
may be very good things, but trades-unionism is a very dan- 
gerous thing. And its dangers never seem to me to have been 
exhibited more clearly than in the recent attitude of the Medical 
profession towards Vivisection. 

It is but a little way that in this world we can see into the 
meaning of Pain. Perhaps the tendency of our day is to 
exaggerate its evil, to forget all that is elevating, all that is 
softening, in its influence. But it is elevating, it is softening, 
only for us. For the creatures beneath us, it would appear pure 
evil. Shall we, who may find in it the waters of purifying, 
condemn those to whom it seems but as the scorching flame to 
taste its utmost bitterness? We recoil from doing it when the 
sufferer would be human, even though he be the guiltiest of 
human beings; even though, as far as human eye can see, to 
suffer would be the best thing for him. Why should this 
horror vanish when we deal with those for whom suffering, as 
far as we can see, is the worst thing? If we can say that we 
know anything of the purpose of pain, it is to make the suf- 
ferer more merciful, more tender. Shall we strip it of this divine 
meaning, and condemn the creatures whose only good seems 
happiness to agonies that the best of men would refuse to face, 
and from the infliction of which the worst is absolutely secure ? 
—I an, Sir, &e., An OpponENT OF VIVISECTION. 





THE BRIBERY SENTENCES. 
(To rue EpitTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 

Sir,—In your article on “The Bribery Sentences,” you infer 
that all the solicitors made false returns. I desire to point out, 
in fairness to Mr. Edwards, that this is inaccurate, so far as he 
is concerned, the offence charged against him being for bribery 
only. I think your article does not deal with what is one of 
the great hardships of these cases, viz., that the principals who 
find the money go free, whilst the agents are sent to prison as 
common misdemeanants. Bribery on an extensive scale has 
existed at all the Sandwich elections during the present century. 
Until 1880, Mr. Edwards, who is sixty-three years of age, never 
interfered in any political contest; and yet this old man, with a 
wife dying at home, is singled out as an example to the rest of 
the community, when others as guilty are not even put upon 
their trial. Surely this is a burlesque of justice—I am, Sir, 
&e., Fiat Justitia. 

[We discuss the general argument elsewhere, and have neither 
desire nor intention to hurt any individual. Mr. Edwards’s 
exemption from this charge of course makes a marked differ- 
ence in his favour.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


CHEAPER BOOKS. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Surely that is a sad article of yours in the Spectator of 
December 3rd on “ Cheaper Books.” You say, “As to the average 
Englishman, he simply hates buying books...... and some- 
times, in his eagerness to borrow, performs acts of incredible 
meanness. We have known authors asked to lend their own 
copies, by men of ten times their income;” and so on, in the 
same sad strain. 

That, Sir, may be true of some, but surely not of all. Iam 
a very “average” Englishwoman, and yet almost the keenest 





pleasure of my whole life has been to buy books. When Ihave 
made acquaintance with a noble, good, and beautiful book, I 
could not rest until it was mine,—my very own. The years 
roll back as I write, and I see myself, five-and-twenty of them 
ago, young, and just married. We had very foolishly married 
without and against the consent of our parents, and they 
(God bless them!—they are here no more) thought, I 
fancy, to unmarry us, by a process of starvation. Many a time: 
(my husband dining at an eating-house) did I eat only dry 
bread for dinner, all the while guarding and treasuring up— 
chiefly tied in a corner of my handkerchief for safety, fearing, 
if discovered, it would go in beef and mutton—a sovereign 
given me by a cousin, and which I destined to the purchase of 
“ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 

I had to wait five months ere opportunity favoured me, and 
not until I had been some time at the Cape of Good Hope did I 
triumphantly carry home my volumes. But whenat last I held 
them as my own in my eager hands, what were exile, and 
poverty, and vexation, in comparison ? 

Sir, every book on my shelves is dear to me, for every book 
means a sacrifice. But for what an end! In my many 
sorrows, they—my books—have been unfailing in kindness and 
comfort. In foolishness they have given wisdom and guidance,. 
they have been strength to my weakness, have helped me to help. 
others, and in their possession has been deep joy; and what is 
more, they have removed far from my home and from my heart 
that sore sorrow and trial of woman’s life,—loneliness. 

It is to me a small matter that I have mostly fed poorly and 
dressed plainly, since, by so doing, I have been enabled to. 
gather under my roof the great and noble of the earth, who- 
look down at me from my walls with the faces of friends. Had 
I (would to God I could have!) the boon of life once more 
I should, so far as the blessed acquisition of books goes, live it 
all over again.—I am, Sir, &c., E. S. 


[ Nore.-—-Mr. Lacey’s letter on “The Papal Power” is in type,. 
and will appear next week. } 








ART. 


—_——— 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-- 
COLOURS.* 
Tue Exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
which opened to the public on Monday last, is one of unusual merit 
and interest. It is, of course, nominally a collection of sketches: 
and studies, but many of the works differ from finished pictures: 
only inthe name. It happens, however, that this year there is 
far more of the genuine sketch and study element than is: 
usually the case, and that some of the best members have sent 
contributions of this kind which are of singular power. 
A few members only send works below their customary level,. 
and we may, perhaps, allude briefly to these, before commencing 
our tour of the gallery. Mrs. Allingham’s work has for the last 
two or three years been declining in breadth, and gaining no- 
corresponding advance in delicacy or subtlety, and this year her 
contributions are the weakest we have yet seen. There was 
always in her art‘a tendency to make much of trivial things,. 
and to surrender truth to prettiness. This tendency has grown 
upon her with its indulgence, and her self-restriction to a very 
minute scale of work, has exaggerated her defects of technique, 
till now, when we look at her little cameos of English life, we 
notice an unpleasant, niggling kind of effect, very inconsistent 
with good work. Mr. Lamont’s faults of hard colouring seem 
to be growing upon him, and he has, we think, done unwisely 
in forsaking the poetical subjects in which he made his chief 
successes. We would give all his late contributions for another 
series like that of “Bonnie Kilmeny,” or a picture like: 
Glasgerion harping the whole Court to sleep, that he might 
make love to the King’s daughter. Mr. Thorne Waite’s 
drawings become less interesting every year, if only be- 
cause the artist never progresses. He can do a vivid sketch, 
in clear, bright water-colour, of a rustic landscape, but he 
cannot, try as he will, make his sketch into a satisfactory 
picture, and the consequence is, that of all his works, the hurried 
snatches done in half an hour are the most satisfactory. Of 
the two new associate members of the Society, it is difficult to 
speak with anything like patience or justice, when we remember 
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that they were chosen in preference to a man like Mr. Napier 
Hemy. But putting that on one side, we may say broadly that 
both of them suffer from that most fatal of all diseases, a power 
of painting prettily, as opposed to a power of painting truly. 
Mr. Pilsbury is not what is properly called a landscape 
painter at all,—he is an empty farm-yard painter; give 
him a blue waggon without its horses, a blue-grey barn, and 
a wheat-stack, and he will sit down with infinite labour and 
paint a miniature of them; and very much to his credit it is 
that the miniature will be a good one, but that any body of 
painters should deliberately approve such work as art seems to 
us very wonderful. The other new member is Mr. J. Parker, 
avho owes his inspiration entirely to the late Frederick Walker. 
His work is chiefly street scenes, with small figures. There isa 
good deal of feeling in these drawings for good colour, but 
they suffer from a too evident desire on the artist’s part to 
make them pretty; they are essentially of the sweetmeat 
kind of beauty. For instance, we took the trouble to cata- 
logue the colours on a small portion of one of the best of these 
drawings; “ Rue de Rouen, Caudebec” (No. 59). The peasant 
drawing water from a tap by the roadside, has an orange cap, 
a pink bodice, a red skirt, a sort of purple petticoat, boots and 
stockings of brown and blue ; her pail is pink, and so ig the slab 
of stone in which the tap is fixed, other parts of the wall near her 
are purple, blue, grey, and bright green, while the dog that lies 
curled up in front of her, has an orange head and tail, anda 
bluish body. This kind of colouring runs throughout the work, 
and (if we might venture to say so in Mr. Parker’s ear) spoils 
it. Real beauty of colour will not be gained by this artist, 
unless he remodels his practice. He has at present seized upon 
Fredk. Walker’s one fault, and exaggerated it into a theory. 
Walker’s colour was good, in spite of a tendency to spot bright 
colours about in lavish profusion, not because he did so. 

The only two other members who seem to us to lack some- 
thing of their usual force are Mr. Otto Weber and Mr. North. 
The former of these relies now entirely upon his good drawing 
-of cattle, and places them in a dull, heavy-green landscape, 
overspread with dull-grey sky. Look, for instance, at the large 
sketch of Greenhithe (No. 211); it ought to be a fine landscape, 
and it is nothing but a background for some well-drawn cattle. 
Mr. North is apparently suffering from one of those temporary 
depressions which overtake all painters whose work is distinctly 
imaginative, and one of the signs is always (as far as our experi- 
ence goes) a temporary falling-off in their powers of colour. 
Certainly both his works here lack much of his usual colour 
‘qualities, though, even with this drawback, his large landscape 
of the “ Season of Mist and Mellow Fruitfulness,” is one of the 
most beautiful works in the exhibition. 

We have fortunately nothing but praise to give of the draw- 
ings which we now proceed to notice, and praise which is the 
more pleasant to give, as it consists a good deal of the recogni- 
tion of improvement in the work of comparatively young 
members of the Society. 

Foremost amongst these we must once more place Mr. Albert 
‘Goodwin, who has in this exhibition returned to his more pecu- 
liar kind of imaginative work. It is a great relief, in an exhibi- 
tion like this, which is mainly one of disciplined skill exerted in 
somewhat common-place directions, to turn to pictures like Mr. 
‘Goodwin’s, wherein the poetic faculty is so strong as almost to 
make us forget the technical skill which the artist possesses. 
Look, for instance, at this drawing of “The Invincible Armada ” 
(No. 123), a stretch of dark sandbank in the twilight, with the 
ribs of one or two of the great galleons, sticking up against a 
stormy sunset. That is what seems to us to be art; a great 
subject treated greatly; a poem, a homily, and a picture all in 
one. Look, again, at the same artist’s “ Waiting for the 
Express,” a group of people standing by the side of a line, 
waiting for the express to pass (No. 55). This is another side, 
as it were, of art, a common-place subject touched into artistic 
life by the hand of genius. We use the word with all care, for 
‘this is exactly what artistic genius can do, and artistic talent 

‘cannot. There are many other examples of Mr. Goodwin, but we 
‘cannot spare space to note their excellences. Those of our 
readers, however, who have looked at the somewhat sombre 
poetry of the pictures we have mentioned, should examine also 
his drawing (No. 360) of “Summer Twilight in the Higher 
Alps,” if only for the sake of the contrast it will afford them. 
We can speak from knowledge of its trath, and its beauty does 
not need praise. 

Another painter whose work shows considerable improve- 





ment—thongh in scope and daring, perhaps, rather than power 
—is Mr. Herbert Marshall, who was only elected to this Society 
about a year ago, and who has already become one of its most 
promising members. Mr. Marshall has this year forsaken the 
streets of London, of which he felt the poetry so keenly, and 
gone a-wandering through the country, doing castles, meadows 
and towns, rivers and shipping, with careful impartiality. All 
his work is interesting and much of it good, and when he has 
“ found himself,” artistically speaking, and settled down steadily 
to one method of treatment, he will do well. Mr. Thomas Wat- 
son’s work also improves greatly, and there are few landscapes 
here of the older style of colouring, that can compare with his 
“ Harvest Field ” (248), a strong, dark drawing, full of power 
and freedom, and worked with an ease which reminds us of 
David Cox. 

Mr. Brewtnall, too, sends better drawings than he usually gives 
us. His large picture of “ He Loves and He Rides Away” is, per- 
haps, the least satisfactory, the colour of the large figure in the 
foreground not being particularly happy. The sky, however, is 
decidedly good. Mr. A. H. Marsh, too, has improved; his 
figures are losing that coarseness of drawing that used to mar 
their comeliness, and he does not devote the greater part of his 
picture to a greyish mist, so much as usual. His “ Fisher- 
Maiden” (No. 71) is his best example, and is a really delicate 
little drawing. 

Leaving for a few moments the younger artists, let us say a 
few words about the four best drawings in the exhibition, three 
of which are sketches and two finished pictures. Taking them 
in the order of the catalogue, the first one we come to is Sir 
John Gilbert’s “A Painter at Work in his Studio.” Taking 
it for what it is, this is perhaps the most satisfactory drawing 
of Sir John’s that we have ever seen. It is bold and 
simple in a high degree, unaffected in its masterly drawing 
of the studio and its contents, most happy in the character 
and action which are expressed in the broad back and energetic 
movement of the artist at work, and full of delicate varia- 
tions of colour, obtained apparently with but little labour. The 
whole drawing is French in its ease and sense of mastery, but 
we confess that we did not know Sir John Gilbert was capable 
of such delicate drawing as is here found. This work deserves 
careful attention, and would form no bad model to set before 
young artists as a type of masterly and simple execution. The 
second sketch is very different in subject, being the “ Study for 
a Background,” by Mr. E. K. Johnson (No. 97), and showing 
us a bed of old-fashioned flowers left to grow very much “at 
their own wild will,” in front of some rather tumble-down, red 
cottages. Mr.C. K. Johnson has been painting elaborate flower- 
backgrounds to his ‘* Mother and Child” pictures, for a dozen 
years, but we must confess we were not aware he could produce 
work of this quality. Perhaps it is because he has only used pure 
water-colour in the flower-part of this sketch, whereas his finished 
pictures are generally worked in body-colour. But for whatever 
reason it may be, this is one of the most delightful pictures in 
the exhibition. It glows with colour, it is full of good drawing 
and delicate gradation, and as a study it leaves nothing to be 
desired. We tiow come to Mr. Carl Haag’s sketch of the 
“ Ruins of Baalbec,” on the Upper Nile. We could hardly have 
a greater contrast to the study we have just mentioned. In- 
stead of English flowers, African sand; instead of English 
cottages, the remnant of an Egyptian temple. We looked at 
this study for a long time, and we must confess that it seemed 
to us very wonderful. It is not only that it contained so much 
information about the place—we have seen pre-Raphaelite 
drawings that contained more—nor was it that it was superbly 
drawn and richly coloured. Its secret seemed to us to lie 
in the fact that while Mr. Carl Haag had omitted nothing 
of architectural or topographical detail from his work, he 
had yet managed to keep the whole perfectly fresh and 
simple in its general character, and that the work pos- 
sessed all the merits of a hasty sketch, with all the elaborate 
information of the most painstaking study. In its power the 
resemblance to Miiller’s Assyrian sketches is very marked. It 
must be remembered that this is not a picture, but, as stated in 
the catalogue, an original study taken on the spot. If ourreaders 
think we exaggerate the merit of this work, we would ask them 
to look at the amount of drawing and information conveyed 
about the distant range of mountains behind Baalbec, and then 
notice with how great simplicity of means the work is executed. 
The two finished drawings to which we have alluded are “ The 
Durham” of Mr. Alfred Hunt, and “ The Pandora” of Mr. 
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Alma Tadema. The last (334) is a study of the head and bust 
of a red-haired girl, with a background of blue wave and sky. 
It is simply a study, but shows all Mr. Tadema’s magnificent 
powers of execution ; and the hair especially should be studied, 
as an example of how it is possible to give all its soft con- 
fusion and mass, without painting each individual fibre. Mr. 
Alfred Hunt’s “ Durham” deserves a closer and_ longer 
analysis than we can give it here, for it expresses all his 
best qualities of painting, and, if the truth must be told, 
just hints at his deficiencies. It is a close echo of Turner, the 
sort of echo that does not repeat words so much as manner, 
and in places it seems almost equal to that great master. It 
falls off, however, where Mr. Hunt’s pictures nearly always do 
fall off, that is, in the foreground; the yellowish trees in this 
example are lacking in gradation, and weak in drawing. The 
middle-distance in the valley, and the great tower of the 
cathedral rising from the town, are magnificently rendered, and 
the whole drawing is one of singular beauty. 

We have left to the last what is really one of the chief 
features of the exhibition. Mr. Henry Wallis’s series of illus- 
trations to the Merchant of Venice, a series which are 
remarkable for elaborate execution and considerable thought. 
Three of the series are highly-finished works in colour, the 
others are studies in sepia. Mr. Wallis’s painting is singularly 
unfitted to show to advantage in an exhibition, its very merits 
being of a kind that require careful examination and consider- 
able attention. Like all painting that is fully thought out by an 
original mind, the first impression that it gives is, “ That is not 
my idea,”—perhaps, if we really considered it, one of the 
strongest bits of praise we could give to a picture. The brush- 
work especially of these drawings is so elaborate, and the key of 
colour chosen is so full and rich, as to make them seem out of 
place amongst coarser and less ambitious work, and one is apt 
to set down as failure, what is really only comparative success 
in ahigher field than ordinary. We can but say here that those 
who examine the drawings minutely will, we think, find them re- 
pay the labour, and that they are thoroughly well drawn from first 
to last. Amongst the other figure-painters, the finest contribution 
is the design of Mr. Frederick Shields for the decoration of 
Eaton Hall Chapel. It represents a Magdalen, and is an 
original and dignified treatment of that somewhat well-worn 
theme. Mr. Shields has also some other drawings, which show 
his somewhat monumental style of art to advantage, but all 
these latter are of comparatively small size. Mr. H. S. Marks, 
R.A., sends a series of “ Heads of the People,” which are well 
drawn, and possessed of considerable character; and a long 
design for a frieze, called “ Welcome!—the Arrival of the 
Guests,” which is less of a success than usual. The figures are 
of the usual semicomic, medieval character. Mr. G. Du Maurier 
sends a single good “ Sketch of a Child’s Head” (394), and Mr. 
E. Buckman a very clever little picture of a boy in a garret, 
called “ Cobwebs,” which is singularly true in its effect of light. 
Thereare many examples, as usual, of Andrews, Frederick Tayler, 
and Paul Naftel. Mrs. Angel sends the usual flowers, and Mr. 
Henry Moore half-a-dozen brilliant sea-sketches. Mr. S. Read 
has several elaborate architectural works, and there is a single 
small example of the work of the late Mr. Samuel Palmer, who 
was a member of this Society for very many years. 








BOOKS. 


—————+———_ 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LETTERS.* 


Ir Bishop Thirlwall’s Letters, Literary and Theological, had been 
published without theaccompanying volume of Letters to a Friend, 
they would probably have been read with a certain sense of 
disappointment. The Letters to a Friend show a side of Thirl- 
wall’s character of which there is hardly a trace in the Letters, 
Literary and Theological ; and what is more remarkable, they 
show the more usually seen sides in a pleasanter light. The 
friend was a young lady, and whether it was that the Bishop 
was one of that large class of men who, in the society of women, 
have an ease and versatility which are wanting to them in 
men’s society, or that the strong affection which Thirlwall 
evidently bore to his correspondent made him especially 
anxious to interest her, there can be no question as to the 
greater pleasantness of the impression which the letters in the 
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Letters to a Friend. By Connop Thirlwall. Edited by the Very Rev. A, P, 
Stanley, D.D. London: Bentley, 1881. 








second volume leave on the reader. If the letters in the first 
volume are a fair sample of his correspondence, Thirlwall took 
but little interest in the ecclesiastical controversies of his time. 
They entered into his charges as a matter of professional duty, 
but in his letters they scarcely find a place. Even the Epis- 
copal eondemnation of Essays and Reviews, for signing which 
Thirlwall was, at the time, blamed, is mentioned only once, 
This solitary occasion, however, shows how genuine Thirlwall’s 
dislike of the book was. “I was reading,” he says, “ the other 
day old Chubb’s True Gospel of Jesus Christ. The whole 
substance of it might have been inserted in the volume without 
additional scandal, and would not have been thought the most 
heterodox portion of it. He seems to me to come nearest to R. 
Williams. The chief difference between them is that Chubb 
speaks plainly and bluntly, and does not affect to use the 
technical terms of a theology which he rejects, and that he 
was not a clergyman.” The strangest thing in this first 
volume, perhaps, judging it by the light of later events, is 
Thirlwall’s substantial approval of the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act. It is plain that he was altogether deceived by 
its reception in the House of Commons. ‘That reception, he 
thought, had “ brought to light something which, antecedently 
to experience, could hardly have been believed,” and which he- 
regarded as “in the highest degree cheerful and hopeful.” This 
incredible “ something” is “ the practically universal sense of 
the need of such a measure; the unanimity of the country in 
its favour; and, what is most important of all, the continued 
attachment of the great mass of the intelligent laity to the 
Church, as a Reformed Church, and the deep interest they feel 
in its welfare.” It should be said, however, that the Bishop 
looked forward to further legislation of the same kind. “The 
Bill,” he writes to the Archbishop of Canterbury, “ will wot 
and cannot stand by itself, but, I hope and trust, will be so 
supplemented as to render your primacy an ever memorable 
and happy epoch in the history of the Church of England.” 
If Thirlwall were alive now, he would not find his hope realised. 
So far as it is associated with the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, Archbishop Tait’s primacy seems destined to be only 
memorable for the impossibility of getting Mr. Green out of 
prison. This, and one or two other passages in the letters 
which relate to the Ritualist controversy, show very clearly the 
nature and limits of that breadth which has been so commonly 
attributed to Thirlwall. It was the breadth of a judge, not of 
a statesman; the breadth of a man who is eminently con- 
scientious and painstaking in weighing the evidence for and 
against a particular conclusion, not that of a man who, having 
arrived at a conclusion, and entertaiuing no doubt of its sound- 
ness, is yet tolerant of those who do not accept it. Thus in the 
Ritualist controversy, the really practical question to Thirlwall’s 
mind was, “ Shall any section of the Church, or any clergyman, 
be permitted to conduct the public services of the Church in 
such a way as to make it appear that the Church gives its 
sanction to a doctrine which the greater part of her members 
reject as false and mischievous ?” This doctrine Thirlwall defines 
to be “ that of the Sacrifice in the Romish and Tractarian sense.” 
His charge on the subject shows how perfectly just he could be 
to another side of Eucharistic doctrine, even when he himself 
dissented from it. The difference was that, in his opinion, the 
framers of the Anglican formularies had designedly left the Real 
Presence an open question,—a doctrine which members of the 
Church of England might believe or not, at their pleasure; whereas 
he could find no trace of any such intention on their part as re- 
gards the sacrifice. His toleration of the Ritualists in the 
character of believers in the real presence was the toleration of 
a judge who scrupulously weighs every tittle of evidence and 
gives the defendant the benefit of the doubt. As rcgards the 
sacrifice, the Bishop had no doubt; consequently, he un- 
hesitatingly gave judgment for the plaintiff. ‘The toleration of 
the statesman, at least so we understand it, accepts facts as 
they are, and makes the best of them. ‘The doctrine of 
a sacrifice may or may not have been, in the intention 
of certain divines who lived three centuries ago, a permitted 
opinion in the Church of England. But whatever it was 
in the sixteenth century, it is a doctrine actually held in 
the Church of England in the nineteenth century, and the 
business of the prudent legislator is to make the best provision 
he can to ensure that it shall be held without violence to those 
who do not hold it. 

Something of the same temper may be seen in Thirlwall’s 
remarks upon the Vatican decree. His attitude towards Infal- 
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libility is that of a judge, tracing out to its extremest possible 
consequences a mischievous opinion advanced by one of the 
-counsel employed in the case. As a matter of fact, none of 
these consequences have happened, and if the Bishop had been 
better acquainted with the practical working of a great 
bureaucracy, he would have known that none of them 
could have happened. It seems strange that only ten 

ears ago Thirlwall could gravely hold that a Roman 
Catholic Member of Parliament was bound in honour to resign 
his seat after the promulgation of the decree, because the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of England and Ireland had declared in 
1829 that the infallibility of the Pope was not a dogma of their 
Church. Thirlwall mistook a possible danger for an inevitable 
yesult. He thought that the Pope claimed “ absolute power 
over all persons, reserving entirely to his own discretion the way 
in which he may think fit to exercise it.” It may be deduced, 
perhaps, from the doctrine that under certain conditions the 
Pope is infallible in matters of faith and morals, and that it 
rests with him to decide what are matters of faith and morals. 
But the spiritual tyranny which Thirlwall thought inseparable 
from this view is only inseparable from it in the sense in which 
the opposite doctrine that the civil power is supreme in all poli- 
tical matters, and that it is further the judge of what constitutes 
a political matter, leads to temporal tyranny. What, for example, 
prevents the State from saying that the education of children 
is a political matter, and consequently must be undertaken by 
the Government, not by the parent? M. Paul Bert very pos- 
sibly holds this, and may, some day, try to give effect to it. 
Yet Thirlwall would hardly have been willing to deprive the 
State of the right of saying where politics end and religion 
begins. He would have said that two powers which have no 
common superior must be content to give and take, and seek, 
by all the means at their disposal, to minimise, instead of 
exaggerating, their mutual antagonism. How far Thirlwall’s 
deductions follow nezessarily from the acceptance of the dogma 
may be seen by the teaching of Leo XIII. The Pope who, 
according to Thirlwall, held, and had just compelled every 
consistent Roman Catholic to hold, that “ our Queen, and 
-every heretical Sovereign, is a mere usurper, who has no right 
to the Crown,” has been succeeded by a Pope who has especially 
addressed himself to the conciliation of heretical Sovereigns, and 
has done more, perhaps, than any of his predecessors to disarm 
any suspicion they may entertain of him. If Thirlwall had 
been an English Minister, he might easily have involved this 
country ina Kulturkuiipt, out of sheer alarm at the supposed 
logical results of the Vatican decree. He would have done this 
after the most careful examination of historical and other evid- 
ence as to the meaning of the dogma; yet, as the result shows, 
he would all the time have been making laws against a bogey. 
Roman Catholicism seems, indeed, to have had an unfortunate 
effect on Thirlwall. The characteristic that most strikes him in 
the irish Roman Catholic clergy is their “impudent hypocrisy,” 
and he will admit no more decent motive for their refusal of a 
State endowment than a desire “ to continue sucking the blood 
of the poor,” in order “ to gratify their cupidity and ambition.” 
If a Roman Catholic had said this of the clergy of any Pro- 
testant Church, Thirlwall would have been genuinely shocked 
at the rashness of passing so sweeping a censure on a whole 
class. 

The letters on the Vatican decree are included among those 
addressed to a friend. But the greater part of the second 
volume deals with matters of a lighter and more interesting 
kind. Nothing can be more striking than the contrast between 
the genial and childlike old age which these letters present to 
us, and the precocious and priggish boyhood, some traces of 
which are preserved in the first volume. At thirteen, we find 
Thirlwall remarking that “it is extremely convenient for a 
Minister, when attacked by a strong Opposition, to be able to 
purchase votes at an easy rate, and for a profligate debauchee 
who has exhausted the whole of his patrimony to bid defiance, for 
some years at least, to the fangs of the bailiffs, and to defraud 
honest industry of its dues ;” pitying “ the man who had ex- 
pected happiness in retiring from the busy scenes which 
‘once occupied his sole attention, and who, in view of the repose 
he had anticipated, finds himself the slave of the hideous mon- 
ster for which—because, perhaps, it is a stranger to us—we 
have invented no title, but have been compelled to borrow the 
foreign one—Hnni ;” or wishing for “a school which should 
be only the place of assemblage for the students, who on their 
departure thence should immediately separate,” on the ground 





that “sucha plan would embrace all the advantages attendant 
upon a spirit of emulation, while it avoided the pernicious 
effects of the boarding-houses, the common appendages of a 
public school.” Half a century later, his letters are full of the 
animals he loves, and the novels he reads. Upon the latter point, 
especially, Thirlwall was an enthusiast. The “most sensible ex- 
euse that anybody can give for voluntarily coming to town ” 
in summer, is the fact that the creatures at the Zoological 
Gardens “can only be thoroughly enjoyed in what we call hot 
weather, though most of them would refuse it the name.” He 
begs his correspondent not hastily to decide on having a favour- 
ite horse killed, “on the supposition, so very difficult to verify, 
that his life has become a burden to him. It must be remembered 
that, though so much less happy than at the outset, it is his 
only one.” He will not “ venture to introduce a second cat into 
the family, without the express consent of the one now reigning, 
which I do not expect him to give.” He “longs for a world 
in which colossal robins, armed with bow and arrow, shall 
shoot murdering farmers.” Ata reception at the India Office, 
he notices that “the scene was animated . by a dear 
little cat, who glided through the throng with perfect composure, 
though not an Indian, or even a Persian, but a simple English 
tabby.” He bears no malice against his peacock, even though 
“he has never let three minutes pass between morning and 
night, without delivering himself of a series of notes which 
people who do not enjoy them call screams.” Why should he, 
indeed, when the peacock himself “ is clearly unconscious of any 
absurdity or impropriety ? ” 


It would be easy to quote one passage after another from this 
second volume, as examples of the many attractive elements 
which went to the making of Bishop Thirlwall’s character. But 
when this had been done, the reader who did not know him per- 
sonally would still feel that there was a certain disparity 
between what the Bishop has left behind him and the impression 
he made on his contemporaries. As in the case of Dean 
Stanley, the man was something more than either the writer or 
the ecelesiastic. Whether it was that the habits of the student 
indisposed him to literary production; or that striking as the 
intellectual side of his character was, the moral side was yet more 
striking; or that though habit and Lord Melbourne had made 
him a Bishop, kis natural temperament had meant him fora 
different destiny, and he was to the last not in the place which 
would best have suited him, it is hard to say. But of the fact 
that he seemed to all who came in contact with him a greater man 
than he appears in this published correspondence, there can, 
we take it, be no doubt. In his ease, his letters will not be his 
best monument. To his friends, his memory will still be 
invested with an incommunicable charm. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S NOVEL.* 

Ix the preface to this romance in three volumes, the author says 
that the purpose of the book is to set forth “the vanity and 
folly of individual Hate.” In other words, he desires to show 
that human nature is better than it believes itself to be; and, 
however bitterly it may hate, yet, that shoulkl the detested 
object lie helpless in its grasp, it will not have the heart to carry 
out the schemes of dire vengeance which its mind has planned and 
gloated over. This is a bold assertion to he made by one in the 
annals of whose country are to be found such things as the 
massacre of Glencoe, and the retaliation of the Macleods who 
drove the people of Eigg into a cave, lit a fire at the mouth, and 
suffocated the whole race, men, women, and children together 
(as recorded by Dr. Johnson, in his Tour in the Hebrides). Yet 
for all that, we are inclined to agree with Mr. Buchanan in the 
main, and believe that the instances of cold-blooded revenge by 
which the pages of history are occasionally blackened may be 
accounted for either as the exceptions that prove the rule, or 
else as cases where the executioner’s private and individual 
hatred was reinforced by some less personal and more noble 
motive, such as fanatical zeal for religion, country, or justice. 

The story before us gives the life of a man whose whole soul 
becomes absorbed in savage hatred for an enemy. Beginning 
in childhood as an hereditary family animosity, the hate is 
aggravated continually as time goes on, by seeing his own for- 
tunes wane and go to increase those of his foe; by injuries 
which that foe does to himself and his family ; and by rivalry in 
love. The passion gains all the more power, because the hero 
is of a fierce, morbid, intense disposition, that takes troubles and 
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wrongs deeply to heart, and broods over them. He craves after 
some fearful vengeance as the only thing worth living for; 
failure to accomplish his design and additional grievances 
madden him yet further; forgiveness, peace, even toleration of 
his enemy, he despises as feebleness; at last, the culminating 
point arrives when his long-cherished wish is granted, the 
object of his enmity is absolutely at his mercy,—and the 
author's opportunity has come to exemplify his theory. 

My. Buchanan has arranged his picture artistically, so as to 
keep in the strongest light the trio required to develop his idea. 
First in importance comes the hero, Christian—uncultured, 
moody, savage, and gloomy, but having the rugged grandeur of 
massive strength and of a nature unalloyed by anything false, 
mean, petty, or weak; equally faithful in love and hate, the 
unswerving purpose that distinguishes him makes it all the 
more striking when at last, after strenuous resistance, his ani- 
mosity breaks down, and he surrenders his vindictive design. 
Next, there is his enemy Richard—polished, shallow, insincere, 
unscrupulous, cowardly, a villain almost too insignificant 
to furnish an adequate object for so mighty a passion as the 
concentrated hatred of a nature like that of Christian. 
The ill-feeling is mutual, but while the hero can hate 
grandly, his foe seems only able to hate spitefully. And 
the third individual in the principal group is the heroine, 
Priscilla, who is the daughter of a Wesleyan mission preacher, 
and who shares in her father’s missionary labours. She 
is a gentle, innocent, sweet-tempered girl, whose bright, 
youthful spirits are unquenched by her austere Puritan sur- 
roundings, and contrast prettily with the sober garb and 
serious conversation befitting one whose life is given up to 
hymn-singing, and trying to convert the unconverted portion 
of humanity. As far as she goes she is charming, but is more 
slightly drawn than the two preceding characters, and we take 
leave to doubt whether her nature was deep enough to have 
enabled her rightly to understand the troubles of the hero. 
Anyhow, there is no evidence of it in the story. His revenge- 
ful sentiments are shocking to her, and she does all she can to 
bring him toa more forgiving frame of mind,—for anger and 
strife of all kinds are of course diametrically opposed to the 
religion which it is her whole aim to inculcate. She never 
appears to be in any way tempted to do wrong herself, so that 
it is difficult to say what stuff she is really made of, and we 
certainly do not feel as well satisfied with her condemnation of 
the hero’s revengeful temper, as we should do if there were any 
reason to suppose that she had ever experienced such a feeling 
in her own person. Is it likely that a dove could properly sym- 
pathise with the mental struggles of a passionate dog finding 
himself alone with the cur that had bitten him? Here is the 
account of the first time that Christian sees Priscilla :— 

“Down beneath him, in a green space between the sand-hills, 
sprinkled with canna-grass and yellow flowers, a young girl was 
walking, singing clearly to herself, as she moved and sang in the 
sammer sunshine. She was dressed in black, without one trace of 
any ornament. Even her bonnet was black, which she had taken off 
and was swinging by the strings. The contrast between her gloomy 
dress and her bright face set in golden hair was sufficiently startling ; 
but equally as great was the contrast between that dress and the clear, 
gay trill of her girlish voice. Christian stood looking on in wonder. 
Hic was used to country maidens, but this apparition seemed some- 
thing quite different. She wore dainty boots and gauntlet gloves, 
and her attire, though so sombre in colour, was of fine material and 
elegant in form. As he gazed she ceased to sing, ard stooping down, 
gathered one or two of the yellow flowers; these she fastened to her 
bosom, and as she did so, gave a silvery langh. Christian was fas- 
cinated. He had never seen a human being so completely at ease 
with herself and with the world. In her complete contentedness 
with her own company and thoughts, she realised Wordsworth’s 
lines :— 

* Solitude to her 
Is sweet society, who fills the air 
With gladness and involuntary song. 


He looked on in wonder. Presently the girl resumed her walk, and 
her voice rose again. This time the tune was even gayer, though the 
words were still foreign and strange. Then, finishing a verse, she 
laughed again, out of sheer delight of heart.” 


The description of the girl walking about, laughing, singing, 
aud picking flowers, reminds us of Dante’s vision of Matilda 
in the terrestrial Paradise, on the top of Mount Purga- 
tory. Possibly this likeness may be intentional; for as 
Matilda is the forerunner of Beatrice, who allegorically re- 
presents Diyine Wisdom, so Priscilla also may be considered 
to be its herald, since her life is devoted to endeavouring 
to evangelise the world. ‘The story is full of imagination 
and power; the interest goes on continually increasing,— 
which is as it should be, for a premature climax is a great, 





though not uncommon, mistake; and the hero’s thrilling - 
adventures are graphically narrated. We particularly admire. 
the descriptions of the fields of ice and snow amongst which 
the ship gets entangled, and take the liveliest interest in the 
Robinson-Crusoe like expedients by which the hero provides 
himself with the necessaries of life, when cast away on a desert 
island in the Arctic regions. So well is all this told, that the 
reader finds it hard to believe that the author has not had some. 
personal experience of life and scenes in the remote North. 
Some of these descriptions recall his weird poem, “ The Vision 
of the Man Accursed,” in the Book of Orm, and indeed a good 
deal of the work before us bears marks which stamp it unmis- 
takably as having issued from the same mint as that strange 
and fanciful collection of poems. In conclusion we heartily 
recommend (God and the Man to our readers, and assure- 
them that though it contains plenty of incident, it is yet by no 
manner of means to be classed amongst the novels to which the 
word “sensational ” is applied as a term of reproach, conveying 
that they depend entirely for their interest upon exciting 
situations, and do not possess any other kind of merit. Mr, 
Buchanan's work is illustrated, but we do not think it gains 
much by the illustrations. 





A PRINCESS’S “ BIRTHDAY BOOK.’* 

Few critical matters are harder to decide justly than those 
which turn upon the reception that should be given to the- 
works of those exalted personages whose position in the world 
renders their efforts noteworthy, apart from the merit or de- 
merit of their productions. It is difficult for the critic not to 
feel the glamour of Royalty, more difficult still to remember, 
what is the truth, that high rank in an author unconsciously 
irritates men of letters, who are instinctively, as regards their 
art, Republican. ‘Che simple course is, we think, the right one, 
—either to let the book alone, or treat it like any other. The 
Princess’s Birthday Book is, then, a small quarto volume, bound 
in yellow, with an elaborate gold design upon the cover, con- 
taining a blank page for every day in the year, with the date 
as a heading, and a very thin border in two colours. The 
beginning of each month is marked by a design, elaborately 
executed in gold and colours, which surrounds a few lines of 
poetry appropriate to the month. There are consequently 
twelve designs illustrative of the twelve months, to which must 
be added a page which contains Her Royal Highness’s mono- 
gram, and one which forms the frontispiece, and depicts the- 
flowers of every season interwoven with one another. 

The object of the book is signified by its name. It is one of 
those volumes in which too kindly friends are requested to jot 
down their names and date of birth, together with any little 
copy of verses, sketch from nature or imagination, or high-souled 
thought, of which they may happen to be capable. It is, in fact, 
the well-known and much-dreaded torture-book, minus the 
irritating questions, and plus some decorative borders. May 
we here enter one word of protest against the present revival of 
this system of album-torture? In the days before railways and 
photographs, and, in point of fact, Universal Enlightenment, it 
was perhaps allowable for a young lady to demand from each of 
her friends some literary or artistic token by which she might 
remember them, and instruct or amuse herself; but now that she 
can procure as much mental food as her soul can possibly as- 
similate at an almost nominal price, surely, surely, she may,— 

“Spare the poor ‘ Patrician’ his only joy in life,” 
—the joy of being able to spend ten minutes in his friend’s draw- 
ing-room, without being called upon to rack his weary brains for 
something new. 

And now comes the question,—What is the worth of this special 
specimen of torture-books ? There is no occasion for either blame 
or praise. The book is precisely such as might have been 
expected from any young lady who had been carefully 
taught flower-painting, without having possessed much special 
aptitude for it. The designs are neither worse nor better than 
the average young-lady designs ; their execution, if we may judge 
from the reproduction, possesses all those qualities of grace and 
feebleness that we are accustomed to consider typical of ladies’ 
art. There is the same confusion of idea between what is 
decorative flower-painting and what is natural flower-painting 
that we always meet, when amateurs attempt to treat flowers 
decoratively. There is the usual ignorance of the principles of 
design, there is the usual lack of accurate form, and the usual 
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incapacity for understanding the difference between “ bright 
colour” aud “ good colour.” 

The worst quality that the designs possess, as it is one with- 
out the excuse that can be allowed for technical deficiencies, 
is a certain lack of artistic refinement visible throughout. 
Though this is unmistakably visible, it is difficult to illustrate 
our meaning. It is not only that the flowers, berries, grass, 
&c., which form the raw material of the borders are painted a 
little coarsely and harshly, but that the juxtaposition and 
arrangement are such as frequently to vulgarise the subjects. 
Thus, for instance, in the border of February, the orange, purple, 
and white crocuses are placed on a background of Cambridge 
blue, and interspersed with leaves of the crudest and most 
discordant green. ‘his is an extreme instance of the lack 
of fitness in colour arrangement, as it is certainly the 
worst design in the book. On the whole, the best design is 
that of the red and white May-blossom, illustrating the 
month of May. This is fairly well drawn, though deficient 
in delicacy of colouring; and the background of bronze, 
with gold spots, is harmonious. Even here, however, the 
colour harmony is destroyed by the insertion, at the side of the 
border, of three large, greyish-green letters, which have a back- 
ground of bright blue. How any one could have been so wilful 
as to introduce such a colour into such a place, is more than we 
can understand. The Princess had only to leave the letters 
with the same background as the rest of the border, to have 
made a good piece of colour. 

The book, in short, is not that of an artist, and there was no 
reason why it should be. But then, also, there was no reason 
for its publication. It shows facility of a common-place kind, 
and the results of good, common-place instruction. It shows 
a certain power of grouping flowers, and a certain talent for 
drawing them; and it shows a great deal of industry and 
perseverance. It does of show, in our opinion, any power of 
design, properly so called, any knowledge of the rules or of the 
practice of decorative art, or any ability of technique, above the 
ordinary standard. The Princess Beatrice, in fact, has produced 
a book such as might have been produced by twenty thousand 
other young English ladies,—a book in which nothing is 
specially remarkable, except the signature on its title-page. 





THE ADVENTURES OF HERR BABY.* 
Mrs. Moresworru’s Christmas tales are all charming, and some 
of them truly pathetic, but she has never given us anything of 
the lighter and more agreeable kind more fascinating than this, 
though the subject of it—Herr Baby, as his German nurse 
calls him—is a child between four and five years of age, 
and the interest is all concentrated upon him. That, with 
such a hero, and no incidents beyond what are the most 
natural for such a child, Mrs. Molesworth should have been 
able to produce a story at least as interesting to elder 
people as to children, is a great evidence of her power. 
But the truth is that she has made in this tale a 
real study of character, and Herr Baby’s is a character 
with much more interest in it than that of nine-hundred 
and ninety-nine out of every thousand grown-up persons, 
—a character at once gentle and tenacious of its purposes, 
dreamy and sympathetic, eager and patient, clinging and en- 
terprising,—all which it is not so easy to make us see in a 
mere baby without the help of description, yet all which Mrs. 
Molesworth does make us see without the aid of any description 
at all, by merely relating what Herr Baby says and does. Mr. 
Walter Crane has added to the charm of the book by his illus- 
trations, which are, indeed, amongst the very few illustra- 
tions we remember to story-books, that seem to add some- 
thing to the story. The picture in. which Herr Baby 
stops, in the middle of his tea, leaning his head on 
his hand, to declare that the prospect of the family packing 
which will have to be gone through before the journey, is too 
much for him, and that he thinks that they had better inter- 
rupt their tea and begin at once, gives exactly such an impres- 
sion of the intense earnestness and gentleness of the small boy 
as the story itself gives, and it would not be easy to do more. 
In the interview with the little girl at the lodge, when Herr 
Baby is extracting a promise from the child that she is never to 
forget to feed the rabbits during the family’s winter abroad, 
the expression is not quite so natural ; it is, indeed, a little 
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overdone, and reminds us of the “ intense” school of the modern 
westhetes, rather than of the child-like intensity of Herr Baby. 
There is a good deal more of art in the story than the hasty 
reader of it would suspect. The manner in which everything from 
the beginning turns upon Herr Baby’s earnestness of nature, how 
that leads, first, to his desire to tell the other children of the in- 
tended journey, and that to his distress as to how the packing shall 
ever get done, and that to the story of his mother’s dangerous 
adventure as a child in premature packing, and that to Herr 
Baby’s musing on the sort of trunk which would best suit his own 
necessities, and that, again, to his fall and the breakage of Vene- 
tian glass which he is so anxious ever afterwards to replace, and 
that, once more, to the final adventure in the South of France, 
where Herr Baby pilots himself and the cat to the old curiosity 
shop, in which he had seen the Venetian glass so closely resembling 
the jugs he had broken,—testifies to Mrs. Molesworth’s skill in 
making her story the mirror in which her little hero’s character 
is reflected. The whole thing, of course, is on a very small 
scale,—except, indeed, the size of the page and type, which is 
attractively roomy, without being too large,—but the smal} 
scale is by no means a petty scale, and the work done in it is 
of a fine kind. Few children will fail to be delighted with 
this story, and still fewer grown-up persons who have the 
patience to bear with the babyish idiom till they have discovered 
how remarkable a little character it is which expresses itself in 
this childish “lubbish talk.’” We ought, perhaps, to explain 
that we are here using Herr Baby’s scornful term, though not 
for his own childish idiom, but for the foreign languages which 
he hears talked around him on the shores of the Mediterranean 


THE MAGAZINES. 

Noxe of the Magazines contain this month anything very 
striking, though Mr. Julian Hawthorne commences in 
Macmillan what promises to be a most original story. The 
most readable paper is, perhaps, Mr. Gifford Palgrave’s 
account, in the Fortnightly Review, of Kioto, the ancient 
home of the Mikados, with its incidental notices of 
Shinto, the original creed of the Island Empire. This 
faith is, according to Mr. Palgrave, based rather on a history 
than a religion, the believer in Shinto holding that Japan had 
originally a direct connection with the deities, who gave it its 
civilisation, and whose direct descendant is the Mikado, who is, 
therefore, by nature and right, not only absolute lawgiver, but 
guide, who needs neither pomp nor retinue, but is inherently 
and of necessity lord of every Japanese. This creed has no 
regular priesthood, scarcely any ceremonial, and few tenets :— 
“* Shinto’ is Japanese nature-worship in its most absolute 
form; patriotism its first duty, the laws of nature and the 
high deeds of Japanese ancestors its moral code, the Mikado 
its centre and embodiment, a noble life and admission 
among the demi-gods its reward. Such is its plan.’ 
Mr. Palgrave believes that ‘“ Shinto,” which seems to us, we 
confess, little more than a variety of that very ancient and 
wide-spread creed, the worship of the Customary, is still vigorous 
in Japan, and attributes to it everything good within the 
Empire :— 

“For the results of Shinto we need only look on Japan herself ; 

and on the wonderfully high degree of true civilisation, that is, of 
honour, of courage, of social self-respect, of regard for others, of 
reverence for authority, age, and learning, of delicate artistic sense 
and practice, of subordination, of organised government, of courtesy, 
of cleanliness, of industry, that she has developed for herself and 
out of herself. Look also on the ready flexibility with which she 
takes up from other nations whatever may profit her, not crudely, 
not unintelligently, but modifying, altering, improving, to suit her 
own circumstances and requirements.” 
The death-note of Shinto and Japan will be one. In practice, 
Shinto has become inextricably mixed with Buddhism in 
its Chinese and inferior form; but it has revived since the 
Mikados were released, and is still the mental habit, if not the 
religion, of the majority. We wish Mr. Palgrave had entered 
into more detail in his account of this belief, but he glides away 
into descriptions of Kioto and the Shinto shrines, of less 
interest, though full of novel and keen observation. The paper, 
however, which will be most studied is that of Mr. A. Frisby, 
‘**Has Conservatism Increased since the Reform Bills?” He 
asserts that Liberalism is slowly losing its hold over the 
larger constituencies, while Toryism is gaining. He proves this, 
as he thinks, by figures, the totals of the Elections for 1868 
and 1880 being as follows :— 
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SUMMARY. 
LIBERAL. Tory. 
ogg —_ —_ a ehmaemersier | 
1868. 1880. 1868. 1880. 
pmemme Nem, pene EO 
ya Voters. — Voters. —_ Voters. — Voters. 


Very small consti-| i 
3... 14,18417... 16,518 24... 15,052'20... 17,343 


tuencies ......... il 
Small constituen-| | | 
cies \86...112,626 88...147,069) 41...105,41139...128,539 


Moderate - sized| 


| 
constituencies...'24... 96,000 31...124,266 34...100,350 27...113,658 
Large constituen-| | 











| 
HON sscchusveesens | 5... 43,193 11... 60,956) 15... 46,582) 9... 56,797 
Very large consti-} | ‘| 
tuencies ......... 45.. 287,224 43...365,770 17...172,518 19...290,966 
Totals ...... Feeponeees eneeeren ..439,863 114..607,303 


‘The figures are absolutely worthless, 1868 being a year when 
the Liberal wave rose over the whole country, while in 1880, 
the great Tory wave was only just receding; and they yield no 
evidence themselves that in 1883 there will be one Tory Member 
in Great Britain. We incline to believe, however, with Mr. 
Frisby, that the Liberal pivot is shifting, and that it is in 
the great constituencies that Toryism will have its future 
home. This is the case in America, and may well he the 
ease here, the masses of the cities having obtained from 
Liberalism nearly all it has to give, and feeling the influence 
-of the reluctance to change which marks the content. A gush 
of emotion, however, might alter the returns by thousands in 
each great borough, and make calculations as futile as we 
believe they usually are. There is nothing else to notice in 
the Fortnightly, for the “ Page of Diplomatic History ” only 
adds to our knowledge of Baron de Stael, Madame de Stael’s 
Swedish husband, and a very uninteresting figure; and the 
attempt to parody Tennyson’s “ Despair” is very poor. To 
quote Macaulay’s onslaught on poor Montgomery, this verse 
seems to us a kind of Turkey-carpet parody. The colours of 
parody are in it, but they do not make a picture :— 
* And the infinitesimal sources of Infinite Unideality 
Curve in to the central abyss of a sort of queer Personality 
—— refraction is felt in the nebulz strewn in the pathway of 
ars 
Like the parings of nails .Lonian—clippings and snipping of stars— 
Shavings of suns that revolve and evolve and involve—and at 
times 
Give a sweet astronomical twang to remarkably hobbling rhymes.” 
There is literary interest of a definite though thin kind, in Dr. 
Plumptre’s paper iu the Contemporary Review, on the connec- 
tion between Dante and England, or rather between Dante and 
Roger Bacon; and we have read with interest Mr. Austin’s 
answer to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “Canons of Poetical Criticism ;”’ 
but the two most noteworthy papers in the Contemporary are 
Mr. M. G. Mulhall’s, on “ National Wealth and Expenditure,” 
and Mr. Mallock’s, called “‘ A Missing Science.” My. Mulhall’s 
is very short, and consists mainly of a few figures, gathered in 
most instances from official returns; but it will be read with a 
certain amazement, even by men to whom such questions are 
familiar. Mr. Mulhall believes, on the evidence of the Probate 
Duties, that the national hequeathable wealth was, in 
1860 ... £5,200,000,000 
1870 6,880,000,000 
1878-80 ar 8,420,000,000 
This enormous rate of increase accords with other better-known 
figures. The Government valuation of house property shows 
that the total has increased from 1,160 millions in 1860 to 
2,210 in 1680, and the proportion, curiously enough, agrees 
almost exactly with the increase in the number of carriages, 
The enormous mass of the national wealth was thus dis- 





tributed :— 

-————M illions sterling. ——-—~ 

1260, 1870. 1880), 

Houses ... es ss BGO! cts 35620) aiacs 2,200 
Railways 3% BES sass BO) ccanes 730 
Shipping sais ie BO! scans eee 120 
Bullion ... = se DBS cess | bre 143 
Furniture, books, &c. ... 1 eee 500 
Stock-in-trade ... DEAS). xicnes 500 a... 600 
Public works ene 200" cssues 350 
Lands hte SMO vsnecs : et 1,950 
Cattle crops, &e. aoe BOO sixes 100 
Sundries she ee BB sssis 127 
Invested abroad BRO cssoes O20) » ccs 1,300 
5,200 6,880 8,420 


The value of agricultural lands, it should be noted, has sunk 
heavily, quite £7 an acre, or 220 millions for all England, 
Hut the totals have been brought up again by the rise in 








the value of suburban lands, till the income-tax assess. 
ment for lands only has risen from 64} millions in 1870 
to 69} millions in 1880. The total expenditure of the 
nation amounts to 1,093 millions a year, of which rates and 
taxes cover 125 millions, or more than 11 per cent; and the 
savings exceed 177 millions, or a third more than the whole 
taxation. Mr. Mulhall affirms that this bewildering prosperity 
has been accompanied by a much more equable diffusion of 
wealth, and promises to give the figures in his next paper. Mr, 
Mallock’s “ Missing Science” is, it appears, the science of human 
character, which he thinks might be deduced from extensive 
and minute observation of individuals. He hints, for example, 
that the passion of equality has never been displayed by men 
who had not been disappointed or persecuted by Government, 
or in some way personally interested in the matter. If 
we could prove that, then he thinks we could lay it down 
as a basis of thought that the effort for equality is arti- 
ficial, and the realisation of that dream inconsistent with per- 
manent human character. We very much doubt, remembering 
that there are always three Johns in every John, as O. W. 
Holmes has put it, whether a science of human character can 
be deduced from observation, and are quite certain that the 
illustration selected is absurd. Equality has been taught chiefly 
by two kinds of men,—men possessed with the passion of pity, like 
Rousseau, and men possessed with the sense of the necessary 
equality of all before the Infinite. The doctrine can be deduced 
from Christianity, and was taught as a dogma by Mahommed, 
who, though he limited equality to Believers, expected all men 
to believe. To this hour, there is more social equality in 
Mussulman countries, where envy scarcely exists, all situations 
being decreed by God, than in France, where euvy is said to be 
the motive-power. We do not care about equality much, 
but no great moving force among mankind has ever had 
its origin in a mere baseness. Mr. Mallock might as well 
say that the horror of theft is based solely upon greed. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, in his conversation upon Fair-trade 
and Free-trade, is often happy, but we wish he had 
expanded the following hy a few lines. Much of the dis- 
parity between exports and imports is undoubtedly due 
to enormous receipts of interest on foreign investments, and the 
puzzle is how the capital gets sent out without swelling the 
exports more. Mr. Buxton says :— 

“ And now take the case of capital lent to a foreign country. I 

lend nominally £1,000 to a friend in America, which he invests in 
some profitable business, and advantages by the loan; he is to pay me 
10 per cent. interest, and repay the capital in ten years. My loan is 
sent over in goods—as it is not sent in gold—and figures in the 
export table, and costs me only perhaps £900, which will be equiva- 
lent to £1,000 when it arrives in America. Each yeur, then, for ten 
years the imports are swelled by £100 of goods representing the 
interest, and £10 representing the cost of transport of these goods ; 
and on the tenth year they are further increased by £1,100, being 
the capital repaid and cost of transport. ‘Phat is, on this transaction 
alone, the exports would have appeared as £900, and the imports as 
£2,200, and both parties would have benefited.” 
That is a capital explanation of the imports; but why, in the 
year in which the loan was sent out, did not the exports rise ? 
If we invested, say, 50 millions in 1880 abroad, how did it get 
out in goods, without our perceiving that we were paid for 
them in securities, and not goods ? 

Much the cleverest paper in the Ninetecnth Century is Mr. 
J. Woulfe Flanagan’s, on the resemblance between the pro- 
ceedings of the Irish peasantry in 1881, and those of the French 
peasantry in 1791. The object is, of course, to justify repres- 
sion by force, but Mr. Flanagan forgets that another deduction 
might be drawn. France has never been so happy, or so rich, 
or so free from attacks on property as since the Revolution. 
The remaining papers are not of much interest, not even Mr. 
Milnes Gaskell’s monody over the approaching euthanasia 
of the Whigs; and we must reserve our space for some 
comments on the three defences of vivisection put for- 
ward by Sir James Paget, Professor Owen, and Dr. Wilks, 
which-we have read with verv great regret. Sir James 
Paget’s is, of course, much the ablest, because it is much 
the most temperate of the three, and the only one of them 
which seems to express a mind even disposed to acquiesce 
in the present Act, so long as it is administered in 
the spirit of sympathy with the practice it was intended to 
restrain. Dr. Wilks expresses, and expresses without any 
knowledge of his opponents’ case, the cry of the profession for 
the repeal of the Vivisection Act; while Professor Owen says as 
many contemptuous and bitter things as he can of the agitation 
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against vivisection. But all these writers assume, without 
making the least attempt to prove, that if only you can 
show vivisection to be effectual in diminishing the loss of 
human life and health, or even in increasing the knowledge 
which ought to diminish the loss of human life and health, 
the question is at an end. Thus, Sir James Paget says, 
for instance, of the experiments on the ligature of arteries 
in diminishing the number of deaths by aneurism, which, he 
thinks, are five hundred fewer a year than they would have 
been, if we had now only the knowledge of ninety years ago on 
the subject :—“ No one who can fairly judge, after many years’ 
active practice of surgery, will doubt, I think, that at least one- 
fifth may be assigned as the share due to experiments on animals, 
—say, at least one hundred lives a year in this one department 
of surgery ;” and he treats this as a perfectly unanswerable 
argument. But what would he say if any man were to argue 
that because thousands of lives would be saved every year by 
giving up war, and letting weak nations submit without resist- 
ance to the strongest, therefore war should at once cease ? 
Would he not think of it as, Propter vitam, vivendi perdere 
causas? And is not that exactly what the opponents of 
vivisection think of the lives saved by the torture of animals. 
A great many more lives might be saved, as we have repeatedly 
argued, and as a correspondent urges in another column to-day, 
by subjecting criminals condemned to capital punishment to 
critical physiological experiments ; and yet no one comes forward 
to urge this. The truth is, that there is no argument of which 
men make so light as that it will save life, or even mitigate 
suffering, when any moral evil is incurred by that saving of 
life or mitigation of suffering. There are other immoral 
practices which mitigate human suffering, and which, in the 
opinion of some physicians, save life, yet none of the great men 
who argue for vivisection would venture to recommend them. 
The real question, then, is as to the immorality or morality of 
torturing the lower animals for man’s benefit. And it sheds 
no light at all on this question, but only throws dust in the eyes 
of the public, first to minimise carefully the torture actually 
inflicted on these miserable victims, and then to exaggerate 
the torture inflicted in other ways on animals by the selfishness 
of the public. The difference between cruel modes of destroy- 
ing vermin, or cruel field-sports, and vivisection, is this,—that 
while the former are steadily kept down, if not gradually dis- 
appearing, under the disapprobation of all humane persons, the 
latter is urged upon us with more and more peremptory 
authority every day, by a whole profession, who offer for it no 
excuses, but on the contrary claim for it the righteous sanc- 
tion of all the world. If the physicians have their way, 
Professor Ray Lankester’s vision of a separate physiological 
profession, inflicting a geometrically progressive number of 
painful experiments on animals every year, in the pursuit of 
new biological laws, would be, before long, realised.—-—Principal 
Tulloch contributes a masterly estimate of the late Dean 
of Westminster, as well of his strength as of his weakness; 
the best estimate, on the whole, of the most remarkable man,— 
remarkable at once for his “ picturesque sensibility ” and for 
the absence of any dogmatic foundation to his convictions,— 
whom the English Church has had to boast of in recent times. 


Macmillan, besides Mr. Hawthorne’s new novel, has a lively 
sketch of Dr. Whewell, by the Bishop of Carlisle, whose judg- 
ment upon his friend may best be quoted in the following three 
lines :—“'The abundance of his resources was so great, that upon 
almost any subject he seemed to be able to argue best and to 
know most in any company in which you chanced to meet him.” 
We turned with much interest to the “ Irish Question,” by R. 
Pigott, late editor of the Flag of Ireland, but there is not very 
much in it. It is a satisfaction to know that one formerly so 
strong a Nationalist thinks that in the Land Act the citadel of 
Irish discontent ‘has been attacked, but Mr. Pigott does not 
explain why so few Irishmen, now that the main grievance has 
been redressed, support the Executive, unless it be in the follow- 
ing sentence :—‘‘ The Government will have to deal with that in- 
tangible feeling of dislike, not to say hatred, of England which 
most Irishmen inherit as their birthright, and which is fostered 
and kept alive, not merely by heartless and interested agitators 
for their own selfish purposes, but by the bumptiousness of 
minor British officialism.” Mr. Pigott knows all classes of 
Irishmen. Why does he not explain in detail the causes of 
this feeling, which to most Englishmen is a mere puzzle, and 
which is certainly not due to the only cause he assigns, the 
bumptiousness of minor officials who are Englishmen? How 





many Irishmen ever see minor officials, and as the class is 
bumptious everywhere, why do Irishmen especially hate them 
so much; or hating them, why do they not confine their 
hatred to them, like the London roughs, who hate the police 
while trusting and respecting the Stipendiaries ? 


Blackwood hasan excellent paper on some recent French novels; 
a description of the Boers of the Transvaal, from which they 
would appear to be very like the mean-whites of the Southern 
States in all except industry ; and an article on the “ Canonisa- 
tion of Cobden,” in which the writer plays the part of the advo- 
catus diaboli. He does his work with a will, as may be imagined, 
when we say that he thinks Sir Robert Peel never was a con- 
vert to Free-trade, but only bought the League as a support to 
his own staggering Government. “ He never evinced more than 
a feeble and half-hearted belief in Free-trade dogmas, except 
when he was driven by the Protectionists to stand upon the 
defensive.” The writer might as well say that the arithmetician 
has only a faint-hearted belief in the Rule of Three, except 
when he is forced to stand on the defensive. 

The novel paper in Fraser is the “New Departure in 
Russia,” which, however, does not prove to our minds 
that there has been any new departure at all. The essayist, 
like most Russians, holds that the autocracy of the Czar is 
essential to Russia, as the autocracy of Parliament is essential 
to England; but granting that, we do not see that Alexander 
III. has used his absolute power to any good purpose. He has 
chosen new men, the writer says, but they are very like the 
old; and he has referred every great measure to Commissions 
of experts, which is merely a method for delaying action. 
These Commissions may have informed the Emperor, but as 
yet they have effected nothing either for good or for evil; and 
to all appearance they will effect nothing, except add to the 
multitude of able but useless reports in the archives of the 
Empire. ‘There is a fine paper by Mr. Ernest Myers 
on the three modern English satirists, Byron, Carlyle, and 
Thackeray ; but it requires expansion, if only for limitations. 
What makes Mr. Myers give the impression that in Colonel 
Newcome, Thackeray described his ideal? Thackeray always 
seems to us to pity Colonel Newcome as much as he admired 
him, and to hold his guilelessness in a faint contempt, as a 
quality not fit for this world. We note that the very temperate 
and well-informed writer who discusses the position of the 
House of Commons regards the cléture as impossible, and 
predicts that it will be debated month after month from 
February to August, till it is thrown out. Has it occurred to 
him that a dissolution on the clétwre is quite possible, and that 
if a dissolution resulted in a plébiscite in its favour, the Speaker 
would terminate debate ? 

The Cornhill has little except its stories, and a fine critique 
upon Carlyle as a teacher of ethics. The essayist makes a 
point which is, we think, true, and has not been sufficiently 
dwelt on,—the very faint distinction in Carlyle’s mind between 
lving and fiction. An unveracity, though quite unconscious, 
was to him a lie; and he even retained and expressed a certain 
hatred of fiction as an art, regarding it almost as criminal, as 
well as idle. This, too, is very good :— 

“Tf [in reading Carlyle] you can get rid of your prejudices for the 

nonce, you will certainly be rewarded by seeing visions such as are 
evoked by no other magician. The common-sense reappears in the new 
shape of strange vivid flashes of humour and insight casting undisputed 
gleams of light into many dark places, and dashing off graphic portraits 
with a single touch...... / And if there is something oppressive: 
to the imagination when we stay long in this singular region, over 
which the same inspiration seems to be brooding which created the 
old Northern mythology, with its grim gigantesque semi-humorous 
figures, we are rewarded by the vividness of the pictures standing 
out against the surrounding emptiness; some little groups of human 
figures, who lived and moved like us in the long-past days; or of 
vignettes of scenery, like the Alpine sunrise in the Sartor Resartus, 
or the sight of sleeping Haddington from the high moorland in the 
Reminiscences, as bright and vivid for us as our own memories, 
and revealing unsuspected sensibilities in the writer. Though he 
scorned the word-painters and description-mongers, no one was a 
better landscape painter.” 
We are wholly unable, however, to agree that, with Carlyle, 
right makes might. If he ever thought that when drawing 
the portrait of Cromwell, he abandoned the idea, consciously or 
unconsciously, when sketching in that abominable old tyrant a 
Frederick the Great’s father. His true view we hold to have 
been the utterly untenable one,—that which succeeds has proved 
itself to be in such accord with the veracities, that it must of 
necessity be right. Nothing ever succeeded like Jacobh’s. 
swindle, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@~——-. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Illustrated British Ballads, Old and New. Selected and edited by 
George Barnett Smith. 2 vols. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.)— 
For substantial value, for the pleasure which they cannot fail to give 
to their readers, these volumes should have a place as high as any 
among the books of the season. The editor has brought together 
more than two hundred ballads, prefixing to each a brief notice of 
the author, or where, as is the case with the older ballads, the author- 
ship is unknown, of the source from which it came. Nothirg could 
be better than the selection. We do not find ourselves missing any 
ballad that we should expect to see, nor is there one which we could 
wish away. ‘Old and New,” as the title-page has it, are mingled 
together ; and this, rightly, we think, without any attempt to classify, 
the simple alphabetical order of the titles being observed. The 
ballads themselves it is superfluous to praise, but we cannot refrain 
from a special mention of one or two which Mr. Barnett Smith 
has wisely recalled to our recollection. Allan Cunningham’s “ Bonny 
Bairns”’ is an exquisite poem, with which, we fancy, not a few readers 
of this generation have to be made acquainted. Lord Macaulay’s 

» “Election Ballad ” will also be new to many. ‘The illustrations are 
numerous and of high average merit. Each volume has an etching 
for frontispiece ; that belonging to the first, ‘drawn by M. L. Gow, 
and etched by Lalauze,” strikes us as being particularly effective. Of 
the engravings there are several hundreds, many of them of full-page 
size ; and considering how varied, and often how difficult, the subject, 
tragical, or pathetic, or grotesque, or full of spirited action, the success 
attained is highly creditable. We give, as we feel convinced that the 
public will give, a hearty welcome to these volumes. Our Own 
Country : Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. (Cassell and Co.)—This 
is an interesting and attractive volume, though not pretending to take 
rank with so magnificent a series as the same publishers’ “ Picturesque 
Europe.” But ‘non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum,” and to those 
whose purses are but moderately supplied, this volume, with its well- 
written letter-press and appropriate illustrations, will be welcome. 
‘Town and country are both represented in it, though it is to the 
former that the largest share is allotted, and the reader is taken 
from end to end of Great Britain and Ireland. A somewhat more 
systematic progress would, we think, have been more satisfactory to 
most readers. Is there any reason for our being taken from Kil- 
larney to Oxford, from Oxford to Loch Maree, and thence, again, to 
Manchester ?——-Grandma’s Attic Treasures: a Story of Old-Time 
Memories. By Mary D. Brine. (Griffith and Allan.)—Here is 
a long, some may possibly think an over-long poem, in the 
New-England dialect. “Grandma” tells the grand-daughter, who 
is visiting her, how two strangers bought some old-fashioned 
furniture, paying for it a price which astonished her not a little, 
but not failing to make a good bargain out of it for themselves. 
And then she relates how, as she took the old things, the spin- 
ning-wheel, the little table, and the like, to furbish them up for 
the buyers, her courting days, the early years of her married 
life, were recalled to her, till she felt very loath to let them go. Here 
is a specimen of Miss Brine’s verse :— 


** So restin’ my head agen the wheel 

In a sort of idle way, 

I let myself fall to thinkin’, 
And letting my memory stray 

To the time when I was a slip of a gal, 
A wearing Asa’s ring, 

Too happy to do a thing all day 
But laugh, and chatter, and sing. 

And 1 minded the times the wheel went ronnd 
To the merry tunes I sung, 

In the days when skies were allers blue, 
’Canse Asa and I were young.”’ 





The verse is always easy, and sometimes effective; the illustrations 
very pretty. We cannot say much in praise of Among the Gibjigs, 
by Sydney Hodges (Remington). ‘Lewis Carroll,” whom the 
author seems to have taken for his model, is not less difficult to 
imitate than Pindar ; and failure, it need hardly be said, is as fatal 
‘as it is probable. To write nonsense, but not to write it well, isa 
very great mistake indeed. All this is said with reserve, for it is a 
matter to which criticism is not easily applied; but our own experi- 
ence is that we did not find originality, or drollery, or even good- 
taste, in Among the Gibjigs. Heartsease and the Rabbits, by the 
Author of ‘‘ The Cradle of the Blue Nile” (Sotheran and Co.), is a 
story in which “birds and beasts confabulate,” and is written with 
the object, first, doubtless, of amusing young people, and then of 
rousing some kind of sympathy with the lower creatures. These 
objects are attained with fair success. Some of the illustrations 
are extremely pretty, and designed with a certain elegance of 
fancy. Sugar and Spice, and All that’s Nice; Pictures and 
Rhymes, by “J. R.” and “V. B.” (Strahan and Co.)—Both 
rhymes and pictures are sufficiently good, the latter pleasing 
especially with their quaint drawing and nicely harmonised tints. 
The Story of Androclus and the Lion (Seeleys) should be noticed 
for its studics of lions, after Rubens, Riedinger, Bowrye, Landseer, 




















and T. F. Lewis. The other illustrations are from the antique, while 
the story itself is given in Apion’s words, as they have been preserved 
by Aulus Gellius. It is pleasing to see the really artistic care with 
which this little piece of work is done.-——Three Wise Old Couples, 
the words by Mrs. E. T. Corbett, the pictures by Hopkins (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co.), will quite possibly be found amusing by 
some readers, though the humour both of the verses and of the 
drawings is somewhat boisterous and loud. Our Folks: John 
Churchill’s Letters Home, by Agnes Giberne (Hand and Heart Pub- 
lishing Office), gives us some sketches by pen and pencil of village 
characters, from the squire down to the “‘softie.’ Some of the 
heads are characteristic and vigorously drawn. Footprints: Nature 
Seen on its Human Side. By Sarah Tytler. (Marshall Japp 
and Co.)—Miss Tytler has given us here a book of real 
worth, a book which shows and may well call forth in the young 
readers for whom it is chiefly intended, a true love of nature. The 
wonders of sky, and sea, and land, legend, and poetry, and history, 
as they are conected with them ; these and other things, which defy 
enumeration, are included in this volume. The instruction and 
entertainment which it offers are varied, but not given diffusely or in 
rambling fashion. Some will be new to most readers, and with what 
they have already seen they will not be sorry to renew acquaintance 
in the fresh and lively way in which the writer pnts it. Two useful 
volumes may be noticed in Great Orators, Statesmen, and Divines, and 
Teachers and Preachers of Recent Times, selected by the editor of 
“The Treasury of British Eloquence,” &c. (Nimmo.)—Both contain 
excellent reading ; the former, especially, will introduce young readers 
to an actual acquaintance with the spirit of some great orators, Lord 
Chatham, Charles James Fox, Sheridan, and others who are mostly 
nothing but a name. The selection seems to have been judiciously 
made.—A word of praise is fairly due to four unpretending little 
volumes, The Boy’s Own Country Book of Winter, Spring, Summer, 
Autumn. By Thomas Miller. (Routledge and Sons.) —Mr. Miller writes, 
we should say, out of a full knowledge. His descriptions and 
anecdotes, drawn from experience as well as from books, will be 
found attractive-——Juvenile Wit and Humour, collected and edited 
by D. Shearer, M.A. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier), gives us 
“five hundred wise, witty, and wagyish sayings of young people.” 
We cannot help fancying that we have heard better things than most 
of these “sayings,” but then it is a very important matter to have 
them fresh, and the circumstance, the look, for instance, of the young 
speaker, who astonishes us with his imagination or his acuteness, 
goes for a great deal. Perhaps nothing is better in the book than 
“Tsaac Watts’s First Couplet.” He and his schoolfellows were set to 
write with a farthing for a prize, and Isaac produced,— 











“TI write not for a farthing, but to try 
How I your farthing writers can outvie.”” 
——The Knight and the Dwarf. By Charles Mills. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This is a fairy-story, but not, we think, a successfal one. 
The adventures and surprises are of the ordinary kind, giving proof of 
very little originality and fancy in the writer; and the style is too 
stiff and pompous. Here is a sentence taken absolutely at random :— 
“ Siegfried was, of course, oblivious to the hostile criticism which his 
attentions to the Queen had aroused. Nor was Pimpelina aware of 
the angry feelings with which his attentions had been regarded by 
her relative, upon whom she had ever looked with cousinly 
favour, without defining even in her own mind the motives which 
dictated his flatteries.”’ Did any one ever talk like that? Yet, 
surely, fairy-tales should be written just as one talks. The very 
word ‘‘tale” might have reminded Mr. Mills of so much. 
Five Little Peppers, and How They Grew. By Margaret Sidney 
(Hodder and Stoughton), is a tale which relates how a widow 
with her five children bravely struggled against adverse circumstances 
of poverty and sickness, and how their patience and courage were 
rewarded. This is all very well told; Polly, the eldest child, and 
Phronsie, the youngest, are peculiarly pleasing little sketches. Only 
one is inclined to wish that the deliverance had been brought about 
in some more probable way. Of course, we speak with a certain 
reserve, as to what may be done on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
yet surely the ill-tempered and hypochondriac old gentleman who is 
so won over by Phronsie that he takes the mother and all her family 
as permanent inmates of his house, makes a considerable demand 
upon our faith. After this, we accept without murmur—indeed, it 
is a mitigation of our surprise—the identification of the old 
gentleman’s son with the widow’s cousin and friend of early 
days.——Hoodie, by Mrs. Molesworth (Shaw and Co.), is, as our 
readers versed in such literature will expect from the name, a 
delightful little book. Mrs. Molesworth takes as much pains 
in drawing a distinct portraiture of a child’s character and 
achieves as great a success, as any of the best novelists of the 
day does with his hero or heroine. ‘ Hoodie” is a wonderful child, 
but wonderful in the way in which children really are sometimes 
found to be. These strange creatures, so hard to manage, so caprici- 
ous, so desperately “‘ naughty,” to use the most expressive phrase, 
and yet so full of feeling and of love, if only these can be got at, are 
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not to be found in every nursery. Happy the mother who knows 
nothing of them, except she be a person of exceptional tact and 
wisdom. But they often grow up into very first-rate men and 
women. Hoodie, told as it is in the charming “ child language ”’ of 
which Mrs. Molesworth is so skilful a master, with its pathos, its fun, 
it comic situations (the heroine, e.g., finding out that Cousin Mag- 
dalen likes eggs “kite fresh,’ puts a bantam-cock under a bed, 
which wakes up the household next day with an admirable 
jmitation of croup),—Hoodie, we say, should certainly be read. 
Belle’s Pink Boots. By Joanna H. Matthews. (Griffith and Farran.) 
—This is the story of a child’s self-denial, and of the good which came 
from it. Rosie gives up the darling desire of her heart,—a pair of 
“pink boots,” for dancing—(cost seven dollars; hear this, and be 
thankful that you do not live in America, English fathers and 
mothers),—and earns a harvest of seventy-fold in love and blessing. 
The tale has the merit, not easily attained in such things, of not being 
set intoo high a key. Rosie is a natural little creature, not by any 
means “ too good for human nature’s daily food.” Of yearly pub- 
lications, we have to notice the anuual volume of Good Words (Isbister 
and Co.), in praise of which it is needless to say anything, except it 
may be to mention that it contains Mr. Blackmore’s story of “Christo- 
well,” besides a multitude of other good things.—The Sunday Maga- 
zine (the same publishers), another storehouse of excellent reading 
(we have already spoken in praise of one of its serial stories, 
“ Mother Herring’s Chicken.”)—The Welcome, a Magazine for the 
Home Circle (Partridge and Co.), a handsome volume, with a great 
variety of contents excellently suited for readers young and old, and 
adorned with illustrations above the average of merit; and equal in 
merit and interest to any, Cassell’s Family Magazine (Cassell and Co.) 
Here, again, the illustrations are noticeably excellent.—The Sunday 
at Home and Leisure-Hour Volumes for 1881 (Religious Tract So- 
ciety), two companion volumes, which again reach us well got up 
and bound. They contain a mass of excellent and valuable articles 
and tales suitable for Sunday and week-day reading.—In the same 
connection we may couple The Fireside Annual, edited by the 
Rev. C Bullock, B.D. (Home Words publishing office); and The 
Evang: lical Magazine volume for 1880 (Hodder and Stoughton), the 
steel portraits in which will have a permanent interest. 








ErratumM.—In our last issue, we said that Peter Parley’s Annual is 
issued by its new publishers, Messrs. Routledge. The publishers are 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


The Sunday Magazine for 1881. The Paths of Peace (Sunday 
Magazine Christmas Number). Little Snowflakes (Sunday Magazine 
Christmas Number for the Young). (Isbister and Co)—It is only 
necessary to mention these publications briefly, for they are already 
well known and well established ; and they are very justly admired. 
The Sunday Magazine contains its usual number of interesting and 
clever serial stories, by Hesba Stretton, L. T. Meade, and other authors. 
Some of the reflections in the story called “ Cobwebs and Cables,” by 
the first-named authoress, are, like the story itself, remarkably 
thoughtful and full of power, such as those in the thirty-second 
chapter, on the comparative judgments of the young and the old, and 
the share which the influence and character of friends have in the 
wrong-dving of every ore. The serious papers are naturally numerous 
and Evangelical in tone,—too numerous and too Evangelical, we think, 
but admirable in spirit, and very tolerably broad. The ‘“ Sunday 
Evenings with the Children” we entirely like. The biographical 
papers are very interesting, and perhaps at once the most pleasant 
and useful of any. The poetry is, on the whole, vastly indifferent, 
with a few honourable exceptions. The illustrations, on the other 
hand, are beautiful, with few exceptions; but, again, we have 
to urge the proprietors not to use such thin paper,—the pic- 
tures darken and confuse the letter-press on the opposite side. 
Of Little Snowflakes, we have only to add, separately, that the 
stories are interesting and pathetic, and full of unaffected religious 
feeling; but we regret that all the four tales are, on the whole, sad, 
and even painful,—surely, therefore, not peculiurly calculated to 
promote Christmas cheerfulness ? Nor do we see why a book written 
for all classes—as Little Snowslakes undoubtedly is—should deal 
only with persons of the very humblest walks in life. Again, there is 
too great a similarity in the subject-matter ; it is a mistake to make 
children not only the heroes in each case, but also the agents in in- 
fluencing and reforming their seniors. But both the Sunday Magazine 
and Little Snowflakes are earnest and unpretending agents in the 
diffusion of a thoroughly Christian spirit; and the former is a book 
worth possessing, and full of valuable matter. 

Aunt Judy’s Magazine for December. (David Bogue.) Amongst 
Aunt Judy’s usual good things, the first and most important is the 
annual fairy-story play, in verse, for young people to act in the 
Christmas holidays. It is the Brother Grimms’ “ Snow-white,” 
versified, and very livelily done, with full stage directions and plenty 
of simple songs. The wood scenes and the seven kindly little dwarfs 





are very attractive. It ends somewhat abruptly, and it is carrying 
moral teaching amusingly far, to deprive us of the poetical justice 
which we are looking to see executed, on the wicked queen and her 
serving-maid. There is also a pretty carol, with chorus, of course 
especially written for Christmas ; and atimely paper on gardening opera- 
tions for December. Why do not parents check the sentimentality of 
their little daughters, which peeps out in the affected names they 
append to their contributions to Aunt Judy’s Cot,—“ Four Little 
Ripples,” ‘‘ Kitten,” ‘ Tortoise,’ ‘ Barbary Ape,” “Queen Mab,’ 
“ Puck,” “ Peas-blossom,” “ Toots,” “Una,” &c. ? 

Wi'son’s Tales of the Borderers. Selected and edited, with bio- 
graphical notices of the contributors, by J. Tait. (The Edinburgh 
Publishing Co.; and Simpkiu, Marshall, and Co.)—In this edition, 
Mr. Tait has collected, within the compass of one compact volame 
and in a readable form, sixty-one of what he considers the most 
entertaining and instructive tales contained in the original work. 


The Shakespeare Phrase Book. By John Bartlett. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—The author intends this book to serve as an index to the 
phraseology of Shakespeare,—a concordance of phrases rather than 
of words. As stated in the preface, its plan is to take every sentence 
from Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works which contains an important 
thought, with so much of the context as preserves the sense, and to 
put each sentence under its principal words, arranged in alphabetica? 
order. In an appendix, comparative readings are given from the 
texts of Dyce, Knight, Singer, Staunton, and Richard Grant White. 


Messrs. De la Rue and Co. have sent us a parcel of their Christmas 
Cards, which are very various, not a few of the groups showing some 
humour as well as delicacy. The landscapes are very pretty, and 
the children’s faces, though too ornate, are conceived with a good 
deal of taste. 

Messrs. De la Rue have also sent us their Pocket-books, Almanacks, 
Diaries, and Calendars for 1882, which are, in every way, as eal 
some, convenient, compact, and neat as usual. The little almanacks 
and engagement-books for the waistcoat-pocket are especially well- 
adapted for their purpose, and the calendars for the chimney-piece 
or desk are pretty as well as perfectly clear. 

We have received Bemrcse’s Calendars for 1882. 
“Scriptural,” “ Daily,” 
diaries. 


They include the 
and “Proverbial” calendars, and the monthly 
The designs of the tablets are new. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——. 


Allen (T.), Memoir of, by 8. Hulme, er 8v0................0..06-cceeeeeeeee (Hamilton) 5/0 
Bach (A. B.), Musical Education, &c., cr 8vo, cloth ...(W. Biackwood & Sons) 50 
Bateman (C.), Clerical Reminiseerees, cr 8v0 saliaadedipaanacniiameaaticad: (Seeley) 46 
Besant (J.) and J. Rice, Chaplain of the Fleet, cr 8vo (Chatto - 5 Windus) 3 6 
Bible Picture-Book, larve square, cloth ..................06..060cc000cee 8.P.C.K.) 3,0 
Bird (F. §.), The Land of Dykes and Windmills, cr 8vo, ec! loth (S. ion & Co.) 12,6 
Bose (W. C.), The Truth of the Christian Religion, cr 8v0, cloth (R.T.8.) 36 










Browne (T.), Religio Medici, 12mo, cloth ... ...-(Maemillan) 46 
Bulkeley ue A.), Eezew a, and its Manageme nt, 8v0, ‘cloth ... bent ( hurchill) 12 6 
Children’s King, and other Readings, large squa are, eloth ..... (R. 16 
Collins (C. M.), History, Law, &c., of Banking, 8vc, cloth ty (Cornish) 7.6 
Everard (G.), Talks about Christian Living, 12mo, cloth... R.T.S.) 1 6 


Fie d (J. E.), Apostolic Liturgy, er 8VO  ..............:ceeeeee shies 
Fox (C.), Extracts from the Journal, &., roy 8vo (8 nith & Elder) 21 0 
Frederica and Her Gnardians, Cr 8VO ................c0ccececcecceeeeeseeenees (Hodder) 36 
Gallery of Celebrated Landscapes of Switzerland, roy 8yo .... (HL. Rothe) 63.0 
Giberne (A.), The World’s Foundations, cr 8vo e-.e+e..- (Seeley) 50 
Guizot (M.), History of France, Vol 2, roy 8V0 .......seeceseseceeeeeeeeeeee(S. Low) 10 6 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, Vol. 2, 8vo (8. Low) 86 
Harris (J.), Linto and Lancer, cr 8vo ..(Hamilton) 4/0 
Heath (F. G.), Autumnal Leaves, 8vo. .(S. Low) 14.0 


“(Rig ington) 120 






























































Hedges (J. K.), The History of Wallingford, 2 vols. 8V0 .....c:+seeeee-e- (Clowes) 30. 0 
Hinton (J.), Life aud Letters, by E. Hopkins, cr 8vo ...... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 8&6 
Hinton (J.), Philosophy and Religion, er 8vo ........... ....(C. K. Paul & Co.) 5 0 
Hodder (E.), Tossed on the Waves, cr 8vo (Hodder) 3/6 
Housman (H.), Story of Our Museum, er 8vo 7 P.C.K.) 26 
Huutingford (Rev. E.), The Apocalypse, 8vo ... c Panl & C.» 7 90 
Jones (H. M.), A Treatise on Aural Surgery, 2ud cdition, cr 8vo. (Charchill) 8&6 
Jukes (A.), The New M: ACT Rn SEs, (Longmans) 60 
Kippen (J. M.), Edith Oswald, er 8vo ... .....(Partridge) 26 
Lea (J. W.), Christian Marriage, &c., 8V0.........-.4-...ceceeeeesetseeees (Skeffington) 3.6 
Lear (H. L. S ), Here and The re, Quaint Quotations, &e., cr 8vo LS - 5,0 
Lee (F. G.), Reginald B .rentyne, cr 8V0..............cccecceceeeeeees (W. H. Allen) 10/6 
Liddon (H. P.), Thonghts on Pr esent Church Troubles, cr Svo.. (Rivi nugton) 2,6 
Livy, Book 2, edited by H. Belcher, M.A., 12m0 .ceccccccceeres sreeeees (Rivington) 36 
Llord (W.), ), The Light of the World ........+..-+ ....(C. K. Paul & Co.) 50 
i loyd (W. \ The Hope of the World, &c., er 8vo.. ... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 50 
MacCook (A. C.), Honey Auts of the Garden of the Gods, 8¥0 ...(Lippineott) 12/0 
Mammy Tittleback and her Family, &c., large sq. .. (Bogue) 50 
Millhouse (R.), Sonnets and Songs, sq .............. Hamilton) 3/0 
Momerie (A. W.), M.A., The Ori gin of Evil, cr 8vo..... . Blackwood) 5/0 
Palmer (F. B.), Priv ate O ompanies : their Form: ation, &e., 12mo (Stevens) 20 
Palmer (F, B.), The Stareholder’s and Director’s Legal Companion ~~ ms) 26 
Palmer (W. J.), The Tyne and its Tributaries, imp. 8vo.. (Bell) 250 
Parker (J. H.), The A B C of Architecture, 2nd edition, s.. A (Parker) 3/0 
Parker (J. H.), Tue Architestural History of Rome, Abr idged enneced (Parker) 60 
Paull (M. P.), The Flower of the Grass M urket, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Payn (G.), Married Beneath Him, 12mo ..........00.-sceee-+ ees & Windus) 20 
Rhind (w: O.), Hubert Ellerdale, a Tale, cr S¥0.........sceceseeeeeee.. (Partridge) 2/6 
tyle (J. C.), Boys and Girls Playing, 2nd edition, large sq (Hunt) 2/6 
Scott (Sir W.). Miscellaneous Works, Vols. 27 and 23, 12mo ...(Bluck)—2ach 50 
Shear wood (C.), Concise Abridgment of Law of Personal Property (Stevens) 5/6 
Shorthouse (G.), John Inglesaut, new edition, 2 vols. cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 12/0 
Six Ballads about King Artbur, i2m0 ar hieeiateaanssannenbanaaaiatedl (C. K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Smeal (A.). Neddy Bruce, Cr 8V0 ....ccccceceesee sseeeceesaneeereeestessees (J. Heywood) 3,6 
Steel (G.), The Exact Numerical Quadrature of the Circle, cr 8vo ...(Wyman) 2/0 
Stone (J ), The Justice’s Manual, 21st edition, cr 80 ....... (Shaw) 25/0 
Stone (I. W.), Simple Hydraulic Pormulie .......0:00ereeseeescsseeceeeecenees (Spon) 6/0 
Thomas (P.), The Violin-player, cr 8v0 ....... eeeee(Chattu & Windus) 3/6 
Thwaite (B. H.), Our Factories, Workshops, &c. Cr ‘Svu D ccecamsenseucastutnss (Spon) 90 
Thom-on Ap ), An Introduction to Determi ints, NN Sic kansias (Thin) 5/0 
Townsend (M. £.), So Tired, and Other Ver lh bade (Rivington) 16 





Todhunter (J.), Forest Songs, &e., LAMO «0... eeeeeseeeeeeeees (C.K. Paul & Co.) 46 
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‘Two of Bngland’s Wars, LBM. ........0.....c:ccccosccscrscecsecssensscsscessasesved (R.T.S.) 1/6 
Venn (H.), Memoir of, by W. Knight, cr 8V0...........c.csceeceecesseeeeersnees (Seeley) 60 
Wace (H.), The Foundations of Faith, 2nd edition, 8vo .... (Pickering) 76 
Wace (H.). Christianity and Morality, 5th edition, cr 8vo . ...(Pickering) 6.0 
Wa'pole (H.), The Electorate and the Legislature, cr 8vo .........(Macmillan) 3/6 
Watson (R. A.), Crab-tree Fold, 12mo............ .. (Wesleyan Conference Office) 16 

(S. Low & Co.) 10/6 


White (t. E.), From Infancy to Motherhood, &c., er 8vo 
Whittier (J. G.), The King’s Missive, 12mo................ 

Wilkie (A, R.), Rosa. 8vo 
Winchester (M. E. , Under the Shield, er 8vo 
Winks (W. E.), Thoughts on Prayer, cr 8vo 
Wordsworth (J.), The One Religion, 8vo 
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(R.T.S.) 3 
(J. Parker) 10/6 
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FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
From 15s per picce. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 


| 
PAPERS. C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 
| Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth ever made ; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends in a great measnre upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row- 
lands’ Odonto. 


“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 








ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





APOLLINARIS. 


Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 





Next week, 8vo. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Rendered into English Blank Verse. 
BOOKS XII.-XXIV. 
By G. A. SCHOMBERG, C.B., General. 
Also, already published, by the Same Author. 


BOOKS I.-XII. 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This Company supplies a manifest want and effects an evident improvement in 
fire insurance business. Its establishment, moreover, does nut increase the 
number of existing fire offices, as it i to absorb a going concern, and 
thus start with a premium income exceeding £20,000 per annum. 


ERPETUAL and GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited).—Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 
1880.—Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 shares of £10 each (of which £3 per share is 
to ——_ up within 12 months), entitled out of bere og to annual dividends not 
exceeding 6 pr cent. on the amount called up and paid, and to 40 per cent. of the 
surplus profits to be divided pro rata every fifth year. FIRST ISSUE, 55,000 
SHARES, payable 10s. on application, 10s. on allotment, 20s. three months after 
allotment, and 20s. six months after allotment, no further call being contem- 
plated. In the event of no allotment, the deposit will be returned in full. Sub- 
scribers may pay up their shares in full on allotment, and interest at the rate of 
£3 per cent. per annum will be allowed on the amount so paid in anticipation 
antil called up. 
TRUSTEES OF THE PERPETUAL FIRE INSURANCE Funp. 
Edward Temperley G urley, Esq., M.P. 
Walter N. Molesworth St. Aubyn, Esq., M P. 
DIRECTORS. 

‘The Hon. Mark Pleydell Bouverie (Messrs. Burne, Turner, and Co.), 150 Leaden- 

hall Street, E.C. 

‘The Hon. Gerald C. Talbot, Direetor of the National Li*e Assurance Socicty, 2 

King William S'reet, E.C. 

Sr Wilford Brett, K.C.M.G., Director of the Chelsea Waterworks Company, 

Esher, Surrey. 

Sir Antonio Brady, J.P. (Director of the Foreign and Coloniil Government Trust 

Company, Limited), Maryland Point, Stratford, Essex. 

Gordon Kenmure Hardie, Esq., Ealing, Middlesex. 
Rrederick Perizal, Esq., Thornton Heath, Croydon. 
w. L. ge E-q (Messrs. W, Williams and Son), Bread Street, Cheap- 

side, E.c. 

The articles of association provide that two additional Directors shall be 
‘elected by the Shareholders at a General Meeting, withia one month after the first 
allotment of Shires. 

Wankers—London and County Banking 
Street, 
Solicitors—Mesers. Learoyd and Co., Albion Chambers, Moorgate Street, E.C. 
General Manager and Secretary—E. C. Massey. 
Temporary Offices—11 George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 


er (Limited), 21 Lombard 


PROSPECTUS. 


private dwelling-houses and their contents, by means of a perpetual insurance 
fund, which affords insurers an advantage not offered by any other Company. 
Every other class of fire insurance will also be transacted, on terms and condi- 
tions similar to those adopted by the leading Offices in Great Britain, but on a 
modified basis, securing important advantages to the policy-holders, 


PERPETUAL INSURANCE BRANCH. 
This system of insurance is applicable to the buildings and contents of approved 
private dwelling-houses, as above mentioned, and will be effected by the issue of 
policy contracts exchangeable for perpetual policies, each of which will fora 
single payment secure an insurance in perpetuity to the extent of £100 against 
damage or destruction by fire. 
The price of each contract is £1 5s, 2s Gd thereof payable on application as an 
entrance fee, and £1 2s 6d on allotment. The policy contracts will be exchanged 
for perpetual policies when the property to be insured has been officially approved 
and registered by the Company. 
Should the property insured be damaged or destroyed by fire the Company will 
make good the loss within the amount insured, and the policies will remain in 
full force, without further payment by the insurer. As a safeguard against fraud, 
however, the Directors reserve to themselves the right of cancelling policies, 
should they see fit to do so, returning in full the amounts received thereon by 
the Company. 
Owners of insurable property, or others, obtaining perpetual-policy contracts 
for future use or for investment, will be entitled, so long as their contracts 
remain unapplied to the insurance of property, to receive interest at the rate of 
3} per cent. per annum on the amount paid to the Company. 
Perpetual policy-holders will be secured by the formation of a Perpetual In- 
surance Fund, the principal of which will belong to the insured themselves, and 
be invested in the names of trustees. This fund will be inalienable, and can only 
be abolished by refunding the principal to the policy-holders. 
The income from the investment of this fund constitutes the annual premium 
for the perpetual insurances secured, and as such belongs to the Company. 
ADVANTAGES TO PERPETUAL POLICY-HOLDERS. 
The profitable nature of the policies, as an investment when covering insured 
property, may be readily estimated as follows :—20 £100 perpetual policies, at 
£1 5s. each, £25. 
Insurance secured, say :— 
£1,(00 on the building, for which other 
Companies would charge 
£1,000 on the contents, for which other 
Companies would Charge .s..coeeees 


£015 0 per annum. 

10 
£115 0 
Which is equal to 7 per cent. per annum on the £25 invested by the iasurer, 


Fire losses incurre under the perpetual polic’es will be paid out of dividends 
or interest received from the Perpetual Insurance Fund. Sho.ald, however, ex- 
ceptional losses arise, exceeding the amount of these dividends, the deficit will be 
made good from the ‘‘ Perpetual Insurance Fund,”’ or from the general funds of 
the Company. Experience, however, leads to the conclusion that the revenue 
derived from the invested fands will be sufficient to provide for all contingencies 
from losses by fires on this cliss of property, and leave, besides, a safe margin of 
profit. 

Perpetual policies can be dealt with as convertible property, and sold, trans- 
ferred, or bequeathed like ordinary shares or other personal estata. 

The scrip of the above-mentioned Perpetual Insurance Fund will consist of 
500,000 contracts, to which number the issue at the price of £1 5s. is for the pre- 
sent limited. 

The advantages of this system of perpetual insurance to owners and mort- 
gagees of house property, also to trustees and solicitors, are sv-lf-apparent, 
inasmuch as it obviites all anxiety and responsibility on their part respecting 
the annual payment of renewal premiums, the one payment securing a perpetual 
insurance. 


GENERAL Fire INsuRANCE BRANCH. 

A provisional contract has been entered into for acquiring, on terms favour- 
able to this Company, the business of au existing fire office, with a premium in- 
come of upwards of £20,000 per annum, which is capable of rapid development. 
The amount of premium income an1 its character, as exemplified by a moderate 
loss ratio, are vouched by a public accountant, whose certificate lies for inspec- 
tion at the offices of the Company’s solicitors. The consideration given for this 
business consists entirely of partly paid-up shares of this Company, leaving a 
liability of £5 14; 6d per share of uncalled capital upon the shareholders of the 
vendor Company. 

That fire insurance is an exceeding’y profitable busin’ss, is proved by the large 
dividends declared by existing Companies. The ample premiumse arged form a 
necessary element of safety, and a material general reduction of rates is inexpe- 
dient ; but although it is requisite, in computing premiums, to leave a large 
margin to provide fur the possible occurence of exceptionally heavy losses, there 
is no reason why the surplus profits arising from such overcharge should not from 
time to time be returned to the policy-holders ; and to introduce an improvement 
in th’s respect, is one of the objects of this Company. 

ADVANTAGES TO GENERAL POLICY-HOLDERS. 

The Company will, at intervals of five years, divile amongst helders of 
policies on which annual premiums are paid a sum equivalent to 60 per cent. of 
the surplus accumulated profits, after providing for the working expenses; and a 
dividend of 6 per cent. to its shareholders, to whom the remainiug 40 per cent. 
of the surplas profits will also belong. 


ADVANTAGES TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
The is:ue of 500,000 perpetual policies will produce a sum of £625,000, of which 
£562,500 will be invested as a perpetual insurance fund, and £62,500 (the entrance 
fees) will be formed into a perpetual insurance reserve fund. 


Income—£625,000 invested in first-class securities will produce, at 
Expenditure—Fire losses at 6d. per cent. on 590,000 

POUCIOS OF LIOO GACH «........000.-<00ecesnsensessoccacsoncenve £12,500 0 0 
Proportion of expen:e3 of management chargeab!e to 


£25,000 0 0 


this department, siy 20 per cent. on the income ... 5,000 0 0 
TCAVINE BPW'RNOE'OL ...06.c0sciccsscceasescveescssscesetesrenss 4000 O O 
———_ £25,000 0 0 


Tt will thus be seen that. frcm this class of busines3 alone, the Company will 
probably derive a net prodt of £7,500 per annum, to which have to be added the 
large pr: fits that may reasonably be expected from the Company’s General Fire 
Insurance Branch, which must, of course, depend on the amount of the premium 
income of that branch. 

It is believed that the fair and liberal principles upon which this Company is 
based cannot fail to secure the immediate favour and support of the public, and 
result in the acquisition of a very exten-ive business. 

The only contracts are one dated the 5th day of December, 1881, and made between 
this Company of the one part, and William Power Trench of the other part; and 
one dated the 5th day of Decemb:r, 1831, and made between E. C. Massey of the 
one part, and Robert Tindal Anderson of the other part. 


ee ee and GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited).—APPLICATIONS for SHARES may be made by 
letter to the Secretary, 11 George Yard, Lombard Street, London, E.C., in the 
fo!lowing terms :— 
Tou the Directors of the Perpetual and General Fire Insurance Company 
(Limited). 
Shares of £10 each, for which I enclose a deposit of 10s. 





Please allot we 
per share. 


Signature 
Add ess 











This Company has keen formed to introduce a yew method of insuring approved 


Date 
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WOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
R in WATER COLOURS. 

The Twentieth WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till five. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





pert of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 


The SIXTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s; Cata- 
logue, 6d. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


OLTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 


WANTED, an experienced HEAD MISTRESS. 
Salary, £150 per annum. Preference will be given to 
Candidates who have passed the University Higher 
Local Examinations.—Applications and testimonials 
to be addressed to the SECRETARY, 39 Chorley New 


Road, Bolton, Lancashire. 
OVER COLLEGE. 
PRESIDENT.—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 
18th. Board, £46 63; tuition, from 13 to 18 guineas. 
—For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master ; or, W. KNOCKER, E:-q., the Hon. 
Secretary. _ 





YERES, 8S. of FRANCE.—An 

Oxford M.A. and Barrister-at-Law (married), 
an experienced and successful Tutor, residing in his 
own Villa, which is most beautifully and healthily 
situated, receives SIX PUPILS in delicate health. 
Special advantages for French Conversation.—W. 
HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres (Var), 
France. 


JHARFE-DALE SCHOOL, near 
Ben Rhydding, Leeds.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL 

for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Preparation for 
Scholarship and other Examinations. Modern 
Languages, Natural Science. Splendid site. Refer- 
ences to Noblemen and Church Dignitaries, &.— 
Apply to Rev. T. GRANGER HUTT, M.A., Sedbergh 


School, Yorks. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM commences on FRIDAY, 
January 27th. 
Entrance Examination on January 26th. 
For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. 


WO CAMBRIDGE and PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL MEN, with considerable experience 
in Tuition, Scholars and Prizemen of their College, 
one a Graduate, in high Classical Honours (1881), the 
other a Student of Lincoln’s Inn, reading fur Double 
Honours (will graduate in 1832), will be glad to READ 
in LONDON, during the Christmas Vacation, with 
Pupils for the Public Schools, Universities (Matricu- 
lation, Scholarships, or Pass Degrees), London Uni- 
versity Degrees, Army, Civil Service, &c. Good 
references. Anearly application is desired.—Address, 
“TUTOR,” Union Society, Cambridge. 
_ Cambridge, November, 1981. 


EIDELBERG.—Dr. KLOSE’S well- 
known SCHOOL, now conducted by Dr. 
KLOSE and the Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., St. 
John’s, Cambridge, First-class Classical Tripos, for- 
merly chief Modern Language Master at Clifton 
Gollege, Author of a French Grammar for Public 
Schools; assisted by res'dent French and German 
Masters, and teachers from the University of Heidel- 
berg. A good English Education, combined with 
thorough German and French. All lessons after the 
oe class given in either German or French. 
reparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Civil 
Service; also for English Public Schools and Univer- 
sities. Terms: £15 per quarter for boys over 14, £13 
for boys under, holidays included. Dr. PERCIVAL, 
President of Trinity, Oxford, formerly Head Master 
of Clifton College, will answer inquiries ; or refer- 
ences may be made to the Dean of Westminster; 
Admiral Hire, Woolwich; Lieutenant-Colonel Elles, 
34 Victoria Road, Kensington ; and General Stewart, 
Dinapore. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. . 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 

§.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 

ple, and besides Delhi_and its suburbs, occupies 
‘orty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 861 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,668 cases, with an aggregate of 
21,857 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged : the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 

Delhi); or by the Rev. J. STUART JACKSON, 
arnby Rectory, Beccles, Suffolk. 
REMAKKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 

















vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 


R OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
Xv COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new | 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training | 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there, 

A number of Students, not exceeding 50, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1882. Candi- 
dates for admission must, on the lst July, 1882, be 
over 17 and under 21 years of age, and must give 
satisfactory proof of the'r having received a fair 
general education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 16 ap- 
pointments in the Indian Public Works Department 
for competition among the Students entering the Col- 
lege in September, 1882, at the termination of their 
prescribed three years’ College course—that is, in the 
summer of 1885. The Secretary of State for India 
will further offer two appointments in the Indian 
Telegraph Department among the same Students 
after two years’ course of study—that is, in the sum- 
mer of 1884 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the preference 
will be given to qualified candidates according to 
dates of application for admission. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 
8.W. ; or to the President, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

India Office, 4th November, 1881. 

Yggeete tata pga UNIVERSITY or 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARIES, &¢.— 
Mr. H. M. HEWITT, M.A., Double-first Class-man 


(Camb.), and University Examiner, &c., receives 
select RESIDENT PUPILS.—34 The Cedars, 





Putney, 8.W. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 

For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupier:, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction 
of the Students, surrounds the College, and is a mixed 
Farm of about 500 Acres. 

PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke or MarRLBorovGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The R'ght Hon. the Earu or Duct, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Fart BaTuurst. 
* ~~ Hon, Sir Micwakrx E. Hicks-Beacn, Bart., 


Lieut.-Col. R. Niget F. Kixescore, C.B., M.P. 
GeEorGE T. J. SorHeron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
AmBROSE L, GopparpD, Esq. 

Epwarp Bow-y, Esq. 

WILLIAM JOHN HDMoNDS, Esq. 

Major T. W. Cuester Master, M.P. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION begins JANUARY 3lst. 


BrOMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

TWO CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual 
value of £50, and tenable at the School during resid- 
ence, will be offered for competition in December. 

Candidates must be between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen years. Graduated papers will be set, and 
allowance made for age. 

The Examination will begin on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 15th, at 9 a.m. 

Candidates will be boarded and lodged at the School 
during the Examination. 

Apply to the Head Master, King Edward’s School, 
Bromsgrove. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





JAMES 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., QC 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
PARKER DEANE, Esq , Q.C., D.C.L. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 





application to 


QUEEN 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ROBT. ROBERTS & CO’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 
12 lb AND UPWARDS 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


and Communications Direct. 





EDINBURGH—35 Sr. ANpREw Square. | 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 
CAPITAL, £6,000,000. INVESTED FUNDS, £2,700,000. YEARLY REVENUE, £600,000. 
SPECIAL BONUS POLICIES 


At Premiums which do not exceed, and in many cases are less than those of other offices without profits. 
£250 £1,000 £500 
for Secured by Payment of for 
£5 5s. £ ¢ 1 £10 10s. 


Yearly, at age 31 next Birthday, 
They share in Profits when the Premiums, with 4 per cent. compound interest, amount to the SUM ASSURED 
FIRE INSURANCE ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS, 
CHIEF OFFICES. 


LONDON—3 Kine WittiAM Street, E.C. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 





N E AV E'S 


FOO D 


IN 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








INFANTS 
AND 


INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 

British MEDICAL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
WHOLESALE 


J. RB. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England, 


OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 
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CHARTALINE BLANKETS AND QUILTS, 
WARM, LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 





Size, 3ft. by 5it...........0 1s 61 per blauket. Bize, 5 ft. by 5£t. .......c0-0 2s 6d per blanket. 
o 3Sft. Gin. by 5ft....... Is 9d “a 9: BUCAHPON, nn ccscsescs 2s 1ld ” 
oe 486. by SH. ............ 23 Od ¥ gp, OU DHF AUiivsisnceseres 33 5d - 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Should any difficnlty arise in purchasing these Blankets, Messrs. HENRY and CO. will forward, on 
receipt of a remittance, any of the above, carriage paid, to any Railway Station in England or Wales, on 
receipt of 3d per Blanket extra, or will pay carriage on Five Blankets to any Station in the United Kingdom. 


Price Lists of the Soft-Finish Blankets, Quilts, and Disinfecting Blankets, post free, on application to 
HENRY and CO., 12 Dantzic Street, Manchester. 


WILLS’ WILLS’ 
«GEN. GARFIELD” NEW PRESSED CIGARETTES, 


“GENERAL GARFIELD.” 
CIGARETTES. 








Price 6d per Case of 10. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


NELSON'S 
GELATINE, 


BEcErF-T E A. 


SOLD BY GROCERS, &c. 


LL 





WHISKY. 








SOUP S§, 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 

and see that no other is substituted for it. 


oa COLDS 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simfle of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


ALL WHO 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A . Gade ain Ghee, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
a the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 








untrue, he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—Se2 the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, Xe. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE”’ on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE ManuracTureR—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bot tles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 











TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
—FIRE and LIFE. Established 1808.~—9¢ 
Cheapside, E.C. 
Forms of Proposal and further information on 
applicatien to RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


 -—~ IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstTaBLIsHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
ven JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RaILWAy ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT Sra, 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
} rg ence COMPANY, 
C) est an argest Company, insuring against 
‘Aechioats of all Kin 5 ” 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
UBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopeRATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE Years, 


£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PATD AS COMPENSATION, 
By’ to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Agents, or 
CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colom! 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the lonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRK BECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit _at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 











application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 
_— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





‘OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


PotteD “MEATS; also, 








FESseNcz of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(ToRtLe SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Protection FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


ae TO HEALTH. 








HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothin 
is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT’ 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 
ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s Quality, as 
supplied to Her Majesty, 423 per dozen. Sportsman’s 
Special Quality, 503 per dozen,—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST., 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
enred in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d per box. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWAR 
S*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 


AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
xhibition, the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit, for their OLD IRISH WHISKY, by a Special 
Jury,’ after the fullest examination confirmed by a 
Government analysis. Quotations on application to 
DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Dis- 
tilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beau- 
fort Buildings, Strand, London, W.C 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Street, W., &c. 














a BEDDING, and ere 


teads of best make on y. 


BEDDING my Guaranteed Quality, made on the 
Premises. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MACHINE-MADE 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


A large Stock of CHEAP, USEFUL, and SOUND 
FURNITURE, of the above make, on view at Prices 
usually charged for ordinary Deal. 


FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING 
ROOMS. 


And every Article for complete House Furnishing. 


p. cial arrangements made with reference to 
it, without in any way altering the system of 
pam figures and fixed prices, thus retaining to the 
ae pac all the advantages of prices arranged for 
net cas 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment. to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, post free. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Oauses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monustaches to gtow ; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
Z all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and 11s. 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W. Cc. 


ARVELLOUS EFFECTS.” 

** November 2lst, 1881. I bave sold Dr. 

LOGOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS for over fourteen 
years, and have noticed the marvellous effects they 
have had upon wracking coughs ; they seem to act 
like magic, giving such speedy relicf. They are also 
‘evaleanie to public ower and singers. (Signed), 
T. JACKSON, M.P.S., Stanley Square, Staley- 
riage. Asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, 
colds, shortness of preath, Pp legm, pains i in the chest, 
and rheumatism are instantly relieved and rapidly 
cured by the Wafers, which taste pleasantly. Sold at 
Is 13d, 23 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box, by all Druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—When 
inclement weather checks to a considerable 
extent the action of the skin, an alterative is required, 
to compensate the body by means of other channels. 
Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended as 
the easiest, surest, and safest means of attaining this 
desirable end, without weakening the most delicate or 
incommoding the most feeble. When from frequently 
recurring chills or the inhalation of impure air the 
b ‘omes fonl snd the secretions vitiated, these 
Pills present a ready and efficient means of cleansing 
the former and correcting the latter. By this salutary 
proceeding, disease is arrested at its outset, its pains 
and inconveniences averted, and the nervous struc- 
tures saved from the depressing effects entailed upon 
them by an illness. 








E LA RUE & CO’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS. BUNHILL ROW, LONDON. 
D4, E LA RUE’S IN DELIBLE 

DIARIES, PORTABLE DIARIES, CON- 
DENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS 
for 1882, in great variety, may now be had of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Also, the “‘ FINGER-SHAPE 
SERIES,” in neat cases. Wholesale only of the 
Publishers. 








New Illustrated Children’ 3 : Book, demy 4to, price ls, 
with 12 Full-page Ulustrations in Colours. 

REAMS, DANCES, and DISAP- 

POINTMENTS, ” A Story of. By GertruDE 

A. ‘Konstam and ELLA and NE LIA CASELLA. 





Tust ‘out, price 6a, ‘uniform with the Pocket Series. 


MPERIAL, the POCKET GUIDE to. 

By ‘“‘CavenvisH.’”’ A Favourite Card Game 

for Two Persons. Also, in Boxes, with Cards, 
complete, price 2s 6d. 





An Ingenious and Interesting Pastime for Young and 
Ola. 


(CASSE-TETE, Three Puzzles in One, 


Chinese, Russian, and French. By “ Caven- 
pisH.” In Box, with Pieces, complete, price 23 6d. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, price 103 6d. 
ILLIARDS. By J. Bennerr 


(Champion). Edited by ‘‘UavenpIsH.’’ With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. 


13th Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 
HE LAWS and PRINCIPLES of 
WHIST. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
**CavENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised 
throughout. 








A New and Improved oY" cap. 8vo, cloth, price 
33 6d. 


AWS of SHORT WHIST, and a 


Treatise on the Game. By James Cn LAY. 











Demy 810, cloth, extra gilt, price 2ls, with a Por- 
trait, and Map of the Country. 


OLONEL GORDON in CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-1879. From Original Letters 

and Documents. Edited by Gzora@r BrrkBeck HILL, 
ROB za of the ‘Life of Sir Rowland Hill, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price l6s ; with Maps, and numerous 
Original Etchings on Stone. 
HE SHORES and CITIES of the 
BODEN SEE. Rambles in 1879 and 1880. By 
SAMUEL JAMES CapPER, Author of “‘ Wanderings in 
War Time,” &e. 








Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


ISTORY of GERMANY. Political, 
Social, and Literary, brought down to the 
Present Day. By the Rev. Dr. E. CopsHAM BREWER, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author of “ History of 
Fr rance,”” | “Guide to Science,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


JOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN 





SEAMEN. A Selection from the Original 
Narratives in Hakluyt’s Collection. Edited, with 
Historical Introduction, by E. J. siecle M.A., 


Fellow of University College, Oxford. 








HE SCANDINA\ IAN KINGDOM 
of DUBLIN. By Cuarves Hatipay, late of 
the City of Dublin, Merchant. Edited by Joun P. 
PRENDERGAST, Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
pp. 300, with Appendix and Illustrations, price 15s. 
ALEXANDER Tuo and Co., Dublin. 


\ NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; or, 
a New and Infallible System to LE ARN in 
Three Months how to Read, Write, and Pronounce 
Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. D. 
FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp.791, price 83. 
London ;: DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 


OOKS ata DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d 

in the Shilling, or 25 to 75 per cent.—GILBERT 

and FIELD have just issued their Catalogue of Books, 
from the Published Prices of which they allow the 
above liberal Discount. Catalogues gratis and postage 


free.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 a Street, 
and 18 Gracechurch Street, London, ] E.C 


se Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE, 
M.P.—The celebrated PORTRAIT painted 
by J. E. Miuuais, R.A., and engraved by T 
Banzow, R.A. Print impressions now ready, price 
One Guinea. THos. AGNew and Sons, Publishers, 
39 Old Bond Street, W., and of all Printsellers. 


ORKE  Y, PERSIAN, 
INDIAN ‘CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 
Gold Meda', Paris, 1878. First Award 
= Medal, Sydney, 1830 ; Melbourne, 


FRY’S pes CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
jcc | eae Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA FF: ** Strictly pure.’—W. W. Stoddart, 
, F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
\* OURTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 























DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 


Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo, 63. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of 


Conduct and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble 
Characteristics. Post 8vo, 6s. 

THRIFT: a Book of Domestic 
Counsel. Post 8vo, 6s. 


**The good which these books have done to their 
tillions of readers is quite beyond computation. 
They have always been practica * wholescme, and 
inspiring.’’—Harper’s Monthly Maguzine. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron 
Workers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settle- 


ments, Churches, and Industries i in England and 
Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s 6 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. _Illus- 


trated by 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings 
on Wood. 5 vols., 37s 6d. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


With Portrait etched by Rason, and Illustrations 
by GrorGE Rerp, R.S.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 
Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched by 
Rason, and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


12s. 


“The life of some very obscure individual may 
supply admirable matter for the reality of romance. 
Thus, in singling out these self-reliant individuals who 
have raised themselves to distinction by self-help, Dr. 
Smiles has hit upon a most happy vein. Who can 
fail to follow with the closest interest the achieve- 
ment of those adv enturous engineering knight-errants, 
who vanquished by the vigorous efforts of their brains 
the material obstacles which had been baffling our 
progress? Nor is it merely in the story of their most 
celebrated feats that the Stephensons, or Arkwrights, 
or Brunels, impress us. Their whole experiences 
from their parish schooldays, were a battle that 
ended in the triumph of faith. In the face of dis- 
couragements and difficul.ies they are carried along 
by the natural bent that is always irresistible ; and 
often, fortunately for society, beyond either reason or 
control. Edward, the Banffshire naturalist, Dick, 
the Caithness-shire geologist, could hardly have ima- 
gined in their wildest dreams that Mr. Mudie would 
have been circulating their memoirs by thousands. 
Yet for once the readers of the fashionable world 
have been just as generous in their appreciation ; for 
the lives of the humble shoemaker and baker are 
pregnant with lessons and their practical illustra- 
tions.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine.: 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, 8vo, price 5 
I | ARMONY of the OLD ona NEW 
COVENANTS; the Proof of their Divine 
Inspiration. Also, some Thoughts concerning the 
Will of God, and the Necessity of Living in Perfect 
Conformity Therewith. By PRESBUTEROS. 

London: F. NorGarte, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 73 6d. _ 
“| So LEGENDS and THEORIES of 
the BUDDHISTS COMPARED with HISTORY 
and SCIENCE. With Introductory Notices of the 
Life and System of Gotama Buddha. By R. SpENcE 

Harpy, Author of “A Manual of Buddhism,” &c. 
London: F. Noraate,7 King Street, Covent Garden, 


Fifth Editjon, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
B ban APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS; 
and other Documents relating to the History 
of Christ. Translated from the Originals in Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, &c. With Notes and Prolegomena. 
By B. "Harris C OWPER. 
London: F F. Nor@ate, 7 King Street, , Covent Garde mm. 
Price 1s, post free. 
ABLES of DECLENSION of the 
GERMAN SUBSTANTIVE. To be used with 
every German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON 
BouLEN. 
London: F. NorGate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


DECADE of VERSE: 
1 vol., cloth, 5s. 
“Verse of no common quality.”—Spectator. 
By the same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN: a Story of Every- 
day Life. 1 vol., cloth, 103 6d 
_ Remeron and Co. ., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


Now ready, price 6d; by post, 64d 
N ANSWER to the COBDEN 
a CLUB, and ENGLAND’S arene of RE- 
TALIATION. By Wit1iaM J. Harri 
London : Ww. _Riveway, 169 Piccadilly. 
~ Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Suecessfal ae ¥ Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Squ: are, 
London, W. 
London: C. Mircwenn and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
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SELECT, VARIED, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 





The Collection of Books in Circulation and on Sale at 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


Is now by Many Thousand Volumes the Largest in the World. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases of all the best Books of the Season, and an 


ample supply is provided of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


*,* PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
and 20, 21, and 22 MUSEUM STREET (adjoining). 


CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


——_—— 


GROSVENOR “GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COMPRISES 


OF THE 


BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 
VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &c. 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
And all the advantages of a First-class Club, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room 
for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, &c. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM ONE GUINEA. 
For terms and all particulars address the Librarian, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET, W. 











MISS GORDON CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 





ON TUESDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


A LADY’S CRUISE 


IN A 


FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 


Author of ‘‘ At Home in Fiji,” “From the Hebrides to the Himalayas,” &c. 


2 vols. post 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 253. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, oe and London. 





Just published, demy 8vo, price 12s. 
EN GtLAN D’S POLIO Y: 
Its Traditions and Problems. 

By LEWIS SERGEANT. 


MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
HAMILTON and CO. 


Edinburgh : 
London: SIMPKIN and CO.; 





STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 











Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY.—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients.".——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—“ A considerable profit is shown in their operations."——-CATHOLIC TIMES,—* The profits are 
practically indefinite."—-STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—“ Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative.’——WORCESTER HERALD.—“ No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.” —— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—*“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 





13 GREAT MaRLBorovaH £TREET.. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A Christian Woman. Being the 
LIFE of MADAME JULES MALLET, née 
OBERKAMPF. By MApamME DE Wirt, née 
Guizot. Translated by Mrs. H. N. Goopuarr. 
With a Preface by the Author of ** John Halifax.’* 
1 vol. small 8v«, 5s, 


My Old Playground Revisited. 
A Tour in Italy in the Spring of 1881, 
BENJAMIN E. KENNEDY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 6s. 


Qur Holiday in the East. By 


Mrs. GEORGE SuMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. 
H. Sumner. Second and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol, 
crown 8yo, with Illustrations, 6s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Silver Link. By Mrs. 


Hovsrovun, Author of “‘ Recommended to Mercy,?? 
&e. 3 vols. 





S Second Edition of 
Time and Chance. By Mrs. Tom 
KELLY, 3 vols. 
Third Edition of 


My Lord and My Lady. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Anthor of “ Viva,” &. 3 vols. 


Miss Daisy Dimity. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Queenie,” &c. 3 vols. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 
BIBLE STUDIES 
IN LIFE AND TRUTH. 

By the Rev. ROBERT LORIMER, MA., 


Free Church Mains and Strathmartine. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 9 Castle Street. 








Every Friday, price 2d; post free, 2}d; yearly, post 


free, 10s 10d, 
| DECEMBER 


NOWLEDGE, | for 

9th, contains :—Dreams, by Edward Clodd.— 
Intelligence in Animals.—Solids, Liquids, and Gases: 
Part IV., by W. Mattieu Williams.—Perspective 
Illusions, by H. J. Slack, F.G.S.—Reviews: British 
Ferns.—Hieroglyphical Inscriptions of the Sakari 
Pyramids, by a Member of the S»ciety of Biblical 
Arcbeology.—Correspondence: To Our Readers: 
Professor Clerk Maxwell and the Reversibility of the 
Gramme Machine; Sunday Art Exhib!tion; The 
Pyramid and Paradoxers; Pyramid Measures; 
Possible Daily Variation of Pendulum: Darwin’s 
Theory of Evolution; Problems Geometrically In- 
soluble; A Remarkable Rainbow, &¢.—The Southern 
Skies in December (Illustrated).—Queries.— Replies to 
Queries.—Our Mathematical Column.—Our Chess 
Column.—Our Whist Column.—Answers to Corre. 
spondents. 

*“ Mr. Richard Proctor’s new magazine, ‘ Know- 
ledge,’ promises to sati fy a want which has been 
long felt.” —Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best con- 
forms to Matthew Arnold’s conception of a man of 
culture, in that he strives to humanise knowledge, 
to divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, and tech- 
nical, and to make it a source of happiness and 
brightness for all.”’—Wastminster Review. 


London: Wyman and Sons, 74, 75 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 





Price : 3d. Full of Illustrations. ? Now r cady. 
DJUNCH’S ALMANACK for 1882 
has an unusually large gathering of Illustra- 
tions by several Eminent Artists, amongst which 


are— 
Sir JOHN GILBERT, 
‘sDhe oe before the bas: ‘és 
H. S. MARKS, k 
** Up yo mes the Beak” 
G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. 
** Little Snowdrop.” 
JOHN TENNIEL. 
“ The Come Forece—Mr. Soe ol 3 Dream.’” 
GEORGE DU MAURIE 
** Among the Philistines, ” i. 
CHARLES KEENE. 
“ The Truth about Ghosts,”’ &e.. 
LINLEY SAMBOURNF. 
“* Man is but a Worm.”’ 
H. FURNISS. 
“ The Civilisation of the Rough.”’ 

Also a variety of bright and pleasant articles by & 
number of good writers. London: PUNCH OFFICE, 
85 Fleet Street ; and at all the Newsagents, and at 
the Bookstalls. 





h Year.—Now read 

ASON’ ‘S "ALMANAC for IRELAND 
for 1882.—It contains the following additional 
features:—A Table of Judicially Fixed Rents, with 
Summary of Results.—Summary of the Irish Land 
Act. —Thirty Rag 4 Prices ef Agricultural Produce 

in Ireland, Price 1s; half- bound, 1s 6d. 
London : pA deo MARSHALL, and Co. Dublin: 

W. H, Smirx and Son. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


One of the Cheapest Books ever produced. 


On MONDAY NEXT will be pub- 
lished, the PEOPLE’S EDITION of 
“The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS,” in 
Sixty-four quarto pages, with Forty 
[lustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, 
and Tenniel. Price, in a wrapper, 
Sixpence. As a hundred thousand 
copies only have been printed, intend- 
ing purchasers should give notice at 
once to their Booksellers, 


LETTERS of the late CONNOP 
THIRLWALL, Bishop of St. Davids. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 283. One Volume edited by ARTHUR 
Penruyn Stantey, D.D., late Dean of West 
minster. The other Volume edited by J. J. 
STEWART PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, 
and the Rev. Lours SToKEs, B.A. 

These pages are a real gain to literature, and are 
a specimen of the thoughts of one of the most interest- 
ing minds of this century.” —Times, 

“These letters are full of bright, suggestive, and 
most entertaining reading...... Both volumes will be 
perused with quiet pleasure by thoughtful readers.” 
—Literary World. 


EAST of the JORDAN: a Record of 
Travel and Observation in the Countries of Moab, 
Gilead, and Basha during the Years 1875-77. By 
SELAH MERRILL, Arche dlogist of the American 
Palestine Exploration Society. With an Intro- 
duction by Profe:sor Roswell Hitchcock, D.D. 
In1 vol. demy 8vo, with Seventy Illustrations 
and a Map, 163. 


The MEMOIRS of PRINCE 
METTERNICH, 1830-35. Edited by his Son, 
Prince RICHARD METTEKNICH The papers being 
classified and arranged by M. A. DE Kiinxow- 
sTROM. Translated by GERARD W. SmirH. In1 
vol. demy 8vo, 18s. 


The FRENCH COURT and SOCIETY 
in the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. and DURING the 
FIRST EMPIRE. By CaTHERINE CHARLOTTE, 
Lady Jackson, Author of “Old Paris,” ‘ The 
Old Régime,” &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
with Several Portraits, 24s. 


ELY LECTURES on the REVISED 
VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. With 
an Appendix, containing the Chief Textual 
Changes. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Canon of 
Ely, Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, &c. Iu 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s. 


IN and ABOUT DRURY LANE, and 
other Papers. By the late Joun Doran, F.S.A. 
In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


‘ P 

HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in 
AFRICA: being a Record of Nine Yeurs’ Sport 
and Travel in the Far Interior of Africa. By 
FREFERICK CoURTENEY SELOUS. With Nineteen 
Full-page Illustrations, and some smaller ones, 
drawn by Charles Whymper, J. Smit, and Miss 
A. B. Selous, and engraved by Whymper and 
Pearson, and Map. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 

“Written in a fresh and graphic manner.’’—IIlus- 
trated London News. 

“Of the illustrations it is almost impossible to 
speak too highly.”’—Field. 


DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 
SICILY. By Frances Extiot, Author of ‘The 
Diary of an Idie Woman in Italy.” In 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 18s. 


SPORT in the CRIMEA and 
CAUCASUS. By Crive Puriurs WOoLLEY, late 
British Vice-Consul at Kertch. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 14s. 

** The reader will find the book full%of_interest and 
novelty.’ —Graphic. 


A CHEQUERED CAREER; or, 
Fifteen Years’ Vicissitudes of Life in Australia 
hee Zealand. In 1 vol. large crown 8yo, 


A 


“ Written with a skill and vivacity which are far 
beyond the common,’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


ARLY ITALIAN PULPITS.—See 
the BUILDER (4d, by post 43d); Illustrations 
of Early Symbolism, Hillecotte, and German Post 
Office; Chartography of Syria—Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition—Munic and Venice—Criminal Tribunal, 
tlin—The New Examination—Dover Turret—Archi- 
ture in India—Warming Fresh Air, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
A HEART’S PROBLEM. By Charles Gibbon, Author of “Robin Gray,” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 








The BRIDE’S PASS. By Sarah Tytler, Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


GOD and the MAN. By Robert Buchanan. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. 
3 vols. crown 8yvo, at every Library. 
ae. beautiful piece of literary composition, to be read with admiration and laid aside with regret...... The 
execution is so powerful, so dramatic, so picturesque, so impressive, that only a master could have attained to 
it.’’—Illustrated London News. 


JOSEPH’S COAT. By David Christie Murray. With 12 Illustrations by 
Fred. Barnard. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


“ A real work of art...... The story is a fine one, skilfully put together, and told with much force. The 
situations are dramatic, and the interest is unflaggingly maintained.’’—Patl Mall Gazette. 


The COMET of a SEASON. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Miss 
Misanthrope.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
“ From the first page to the last, bright, clever, and thoroughly interesting.””-—Academy. 


The PRINCE and the PAUPER: a Tale for Young People of all Ages. By 


Mark Twain. With nearly 200 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


MARY STUART; a Tragedy. In Five Acts. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. [ Ready. 

‘* He [the author] hascertainly done himself less than justice in putting into the mouth of two such im- 
portant personages as Elizabeth and Mary speeches which have a rank flavour of Billingsgate. Shakespeare, 
who lived in an age which was sufficiently coarse in its language, was far more reticent in this way than the 
author of ‘ Mary Stuart.’......ItT SEEMS TO US, AS HAS BEEN SAID, A MEAN THING TO REPRESENT ELIZABETH 
AS A VACILLATING PERSON, ANXIOUS AT ONE TIME TO HAVE MARY STUART DONE TO DEATH, AT ANOTHER 
DESIROUS TO SIGN A FORMAL DEATH-WARRANT, AT YET ANOTHER SHRINKING FROM SETTING HER SEAL TO IT."’"— 
Saturday Review, December 3rd, 1881. 


STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s; and at every Library. 


WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES: a Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 


Out-of-the-Way Matters. By Exrezer Epwarps. (Uniform with ‘The Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 
8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 


CONVALESCENT COOKERY: a Family Handbook. By Catherine Ryan. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


STAUNTON’S LAWS and PRACTICE of CHESS; together with an Analysis 


of the Openings and a Treatise on End Games. By Howarp Staunton. Edited by RoBert B. WorMALD. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES of ‘‘The PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
extra, 3s 6d each :— 

PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. By Cuar.es 
READE. 

The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. 
Besant and James RIck. 

The VIOLIN-PLAYER. By Bertua THOMAS. 

CARLYON’S YEAR. By James Payn. 

A CHILD of NATURE. By Rosert BucHanay. 


TWO NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cartes READE. 
WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. [Nearly ready. 


The HEART of the WHITE MOUNTAINS. Their Legend and Scenery. By 


SaMUEL ADAMS Drake. With nearly 100 Illustrations. By W. Haminron Gipson, Author of “ Pastoral 
Days.” Large 4to, cloth extra, 31s 6d. 


CAVALRY LIFE; or, Sketches and Stories in Barracks and Out. By J. S. 


Winter. With Frontispiece, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. [Just ready. 


The CARAVAN ROUTE between EGYPT and SYRIA, By his Imperial and 
Royal Highness the Archduke Lupwia SaLvaTor of Austria. With 23 Full-page LIilustrations by tha 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Night in the Year, 


Drawings of Constellations, &. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. _ at 
NEW VOLUMES of “The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” —Post 8vo, cloth limp, 23 6d each. 
LEAVES froma NATURALIST’S NOTE-BOOK. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.8.E., 
Author of “‘ Leisure-time Studies,’”’ &c. 
The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
A New Edition, with Illustrations by J. G. Thomson ~— 
POETICAL INGENUITIES. Selected and Edited by William T. Dobson, 
Author of “* Literary Frivolities,’’ &c. EO EE es el 
VIGNETTES from NATURE. By Grant Allen, Author of “ The Evolutionist 
___at Large.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: Letters and Recollections. By Moncure D. Conway. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


BRUSHWOOD. By T. Buchanan Read. [Illustrated from Designs by Frederick 


DreLMAN. Small 4to, cloth extra, 63. 
By 


The ART of DECORATION. Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of “The Art of 


Beauty,” &c. With Illustrations, square 8vo, handsomely bound, 10s 6d. 


New Story by the Authors of ‘‘Ready-Money Mortiboy.” A New Serial Story, entitled “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” written by WALTER Brsant and James Rice, Authors of “ Ready-Mouey Mortiboy, 
“The Golden Butterfly,” “The Chaplain of the Fleet,” &c., and illustrated by FRED Barnarp, will be 
begun in the 


JANUARY NUMBER OF BELGRAVIA, 


Which Number will contain also the First Chapters of a New Novel, entitled “ The Admiral’s Ward,” by 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘ The Wooing o’t,” &c. ; the First Portion of a Comedy in Two Parts, by 
Ovrpa, entitled “ Afternoon;” and a Complete Story by WILKIE Coxtins, entitled ‘‘ How I Married 
Him: the Confession of a Young Lady.” In this Number will also be given the First of a Series of 
Twelve Papers by Mrs. Macquorp, entitled ‘‘ About Yorkshire,” with numerous fine [Illustrations by 
Tuomas R. Macqvorp. 
































Crown 8vo, cloth 


CRESSIDA. By BertHa THoMas. 
| FROM EXILE. By James Payry. 
| SEBASTIAN STROME. By Jutian HawrHorne 
| The BLACK ROBE. By Wizxre Coxtrys. 
PROUD MAISIE. By Bertua Tuomas. 
| The TWO DREAMERS. By Jonn Saunpers. 


By WALTER 


















































PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR 1882. 
The JANUARY NUMBER of this Periodical will contain the First Chapters of a New Serial Story, eutitled 
“Dust,” by JULIAN HawTHorNE, Author of “Garth,” &. “ Science Notes,” by W. Matriev WILLIAMS, 
will also be continued in the Magazine monthly. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 


GOOD WORDS, 


for 1882. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, One of her Majesty’s Chaplains. 





EDITOR'S ADDRESS. 


As with 1881, GOOD WORDS com- 
pletes its majority, we cannot help 
recalling with thankfulness the extra- 
ordinary success which has crowned the 
venture made in 1860 to issue a Magazine 
reflecting, from a Christian stand-point, 
the many-sided interests of every-day life. 


Fiction, Poetry, Science, Art, History, 
have necessary and healthy purposes, 
which ought to be vindicated, as in har- 
mony all that is holiest in the 
experience of the Christian man. Instead 
of this, there had been somewhat of a 


with 


divorce between things professedly reli- 
gious and things secular, with conse- 
quences that were mutually harmful. 
Arnold had often dreamt of the possibility 
of seeing the two united in a Magazine so 
cheap as to be within the reach of all, and 
yet of such literary and artistic excellence 
as to take a high place in the literature of 
the day. That dream was first realised 
in GOOD WORDS. 


The best, writers of the time gave it 
their hearty support, and its success was 
from the first assured. Without mention- 
ing those who survive, we cannot recall 
without a sense of pride as well as sorrow 
the names of the great and good men now 
departed, who were so long identified with 

Kingsley, Alford, Wilberforce, 
Guthrie, Herschel, Whately, 
Brewster, and our own beloved brother 


its pages. 
Stanley, 


and predecessor, Norman Macleod, are a 
few of those now gone who gave their 
best efforts to make the magazine become 


the powerful organ it continues to be. 


For twenty-one years it has fulfilled its 
purpose in literature, and now, when we 
regard the Staff of Contributors gathered 
around us for our next campaign, we 
anticipate an efficiency and success more 


than equal to the best years of the past. 


We have but to direct attention to the 
following Programme, to prove that our 


confidence is well founded. 


DONALD MACLEOD. 





PROGRAMME. 


Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
His Place and Work in the Church of England, 
By the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


Man and the Gospel, 
Oxford Sermons, 
By the BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. 
Kept in the Dark. 
A New Story, by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Old Testament, 


In the Christian World. 
By Prof. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A. 


By 
Prof. CRUM BROWN. 


Popular Science. 
Prof. ARCH. GEIKIE. 


Prof. OSBORNE REY-| Kev. W. H. DALLIN- 
NOLDS. GER, F.R.S. 
Prot. SIMPSON. Rev. J. G. WOOD. 





Prof, A. H. GREEN. Mrs. PRESTWICH, 
And Others. 


The Golden Shaft. 
A New Three-Volume Story. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of ‘“ Robin 
Gray,” “ For Lack of Gold,” &¢. 


Health and Modern Life. By 
Prof. GAIRDNER. J. MILNER FOTHER- 
B. W. RICHARDSON,| GILL, M.D. 

M.D., F.R.S. J.M. GRANVILLE, M.D. 


And Others. 


The Laws of Christ and Every-day Life. 
By R. W. DALE, M.A. 


The Drama. By Henry Irvine. 
Chapters of Travel. By 
AUGUSTUS J. 0. HARE. | R. T. PRITCHETT. 
“ SHIRLEY.” M. B. EDWARDS. 
ROSE G. KINGSLEY. | AUTHOR of “PETER 
Mrs. MACQUOLD. STON NOR.” 

And Others. 


Helps to Bible Study. 
By Canon BARRY, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London. 





Savoy Conferences. 
By Rev. HENRY WHITE, M.A., Chapel Royal, 
Savoy. 


Bible Truths and Eastern Ways. 
By W. FLEMING STEVENSON, D.D., Author 
ot “ Praying and Working.” 


Out of Doors. By 

Sheriff NICOLSON. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Game- 
keeper at Home.” 


FRANCIS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘A Book on 
Angling.’’ 

The EDITOR. 

And Others. 





Lady Jane. 
A New Story by Mrs, OLIPHANT. 


Biographical Studies. By 
AUTHOR of “JOHN|W. JOLLY (H.M.’s In- 
HALIFAX.” spector). 


Pp 
J. ALLANSON PICTON. 
: Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 
Sir F. J. GOLDSMID,C.B. | Rev. W. W. TULLOCH. 
GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. | M. KAUFMANN. 


And Others. 


By 

Prof. MOULTON, D.D. 
JAMES BROWN, D.D. 
Rev. A. GOODRICH. 
HUGH STOWELL 


BROWN. 
JAMES DODDS, D.D. 
Miscellaneous Contributions. By 


Dean HOWSON, | Prof. J. 8. BLACKIE. 
: A. FROUDE. Lieut.-Col. W. F. BUT- 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
W, FRASER RAE 





Fireside Sundays. 
The EDITOR. 

Prof. CANDLISH, D.D. 
Rev. W. M. SINCLAIR. 
Rev, J. BALDWIN - 


BROWN. 
J. CAMERON LEES, D.D. 


» Ko BB, LER, C.B. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. W. C. SMITH, D.D. 
J. L. PORTER, D.D. R. H. STORY, D.D. 
Hon. and Rev. W. H.| ALEX. ANDERSON. 
FREMANTLE. Rev. HARRY JONES. 


Prof. NICHOL. AUTHOR of the “ S-hén- 
JOHN SERVICE, D.D. berg Cotta Family.” 
And Others. 








ISBISTER and COMPANY, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hil], London. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND (0’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A ROYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 
Just published, 4to, price Two Guineas. 
Handsomely bound, in pons 7 gilt edges, by Burn 
and Co. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


DESIGNED BY 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
BEATRICE. 





The Work is Printed in Colours on Hand-made Paper, 

and is Illustrated by Fifteen Full-page Water-Colour 

Drawings reproduced in the highest style of Chromo- 
Lithography. 


READY THIS DAY. 
Royal 8vo, bound in OLD ERIE} 21s. 
MEMORIES of OLD F NDS 
being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of 
Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 
to 1871. Edited by Horace N. Pym, with a 
Portrait etched by Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 
This Volume contains Recollections, Conversations, 
and Anecdotes of—Carlyle and his Wife—Sterling— 
Mill— Edward Irving — Shelley — Calvert — Davies 
Gilbert—Joseph Wolff—Emerson—The Coleridges— 
ir John Bowring—Sedgwick—Whewell—Bishop 
Stanley—Bunsen—Guizot—Sir J. Ross—Professor 
Owen—Wordsworth—Sir H. de la Beche—Dickens— 
Landor—Lord Rosse—Dr. Lloyd — Tennyson — 
Elizabeth Fry—Holman Hunt—Sir Fowell Buxton— 
George Richmond—Lord Lawrence, &c., &c. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 
OUTLINES of NAVAL HYGIENE. 
By Joun D. Macponatp, M.D., F.R.S., 
spector-General R.N., Professor of Naval 
Hygiene, Army Medical School, Netley. 


ow ready, crown 8y0, 7s 6d. 


N 
SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, 


the Gentleman Private. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 
A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 
Payn, Author of “* By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
IN thee SPRINGTIME. BylI. 
HENDERSON-BROWNE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“A well-constructed story.’”’—Atheneum. 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the 
Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘‘Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. 
Geoffrey,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8v0. [This day. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 
15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
Price Six Shillings. 
SEVEN STORIES 


About Old Folks and Young Ones. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of ‘‘ Stories of Whit- 
minster,’’ ‘Spindle Stories,” &c. 


“The volume altogether is one of Mr. Hope’s 
pleasantest and best.”—Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 





By the same Author, price Four and Sixpence. 


‘BUTTONS ”: 
THE TRIALS AND TRAVELS OF A YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN, 
“The young reader may be promised a good deal of 
laughter and hearty interest.”’—Scotsman, 
GRIFFITH and Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1881. 
RHYS DAVIDS on BUDDHISM. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


Ft. on the ORIGIN and 

GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUSTRATED 
by SOME POINTS in the HISTORY of INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. By T. W. Ruys Davins, Esq. Being 
the Hibbert Lectures, 1881. 

WitirAmMs and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. S 
Mr. SPENCER’S DESCRIPTIVE 

SOCIOLOGY. 
No. VIII.—Folio, boards, price 30s. 
HE FRENCH CIVILIZATION. 


Classified and arranged by Hersert SPENCER, 
Compiled and abstracted by JamMES COLLIER. 

Also, No. 1.—English, 18s. 2.—Ancient American 
Races, 16s, 3.— Lowest Rices, Negritos, Polynesians, 
18s. 4.—African Races, 16s. 5.—Asiatic Races, 18s 
6.—American Races, 18:. 7.—Hebrews and Phe- 
nicians, 21s. 

A Detailed List of Mr. SpeNcEr’s Works may be had on 
application. 

Witurams and Noroate, London and Edinburgh. 
FOREIGN BOOKS at FOREIGN PRICES. 
\ ILLIAMS and NORGATE’S 

FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR, No.97. Post 
free, One Stamp. (Lheology, Classics, Oriental and 
Enropean Philology, German and French recent 
Literature.) 


NCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 41. Post free, One Stamp. (Natural 
History, Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Medicine 
and Surgery ) 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





WINTER EXHIBITION. 





The WINTER EXHIBITION at the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


will OPEN on 38lst 


DECEMBER NEXT, with a COLLECTION of 


WATER-COLOUR 


DRAWINGS 


AND 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF 
G F. WATTS, R.A,, 


forming the FIRST of a SERIES of ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITIONS ILLUSTRATING 
the WORKS of the most 


EMINENT LIVING PAINTERS. 








MRS. RAVENS TEMPTATION, 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL STORY, 
WILL COMMENCE IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
THE ARGOS Y. 


Also, 
Tut COMMENCEMENT or a STORY sy “JOHNNY LUDLOW,” 
IN THE BLACK FOREST, 
With Numerous Illustrations by CHARLES W. WOOD; 
And Various Other Papers. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 








This day is published, 8vo, 25s. 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS IN INDIA. 


From Juganath to the Himalaya Mountains, 


By WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq., Retired  B.S.C., 
late Commissioner of Patna. 
VOL. I. 


With 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES ARE THE BEST 
TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


67 REGENT STREET 
(Next door to St. James’s Hall), 
AGENT FOR THE COMPANY, 


Has the io Stock in England, including the PRIZE-MEDAL aaa 
of PARIS, SYDNEY, PHILADELPHIA, and MELBOURNE 


In Sterling Silver Cases from £2 10s, and in 18-Carat Gola Cases, 
from £8 8s. 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Twelve Coloured Illustrations. 
A NEW WORK on mee “and COACHING, by the AUTHOR of “ The 
LVER GREYHOUND. 


ROAD SCRAPINGS.. By Martin E. Haworth, late Captain 
60th Rifles, Queen’ 3 Foreign Service Messenger, M.F.H., Author of the 
“ Silver Greyhound. 


Now rea‘y at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls, price 1s. 

MY DARLING'S RANSOM. The CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. By Ricuarp Dow tina, Author of “ High- 
Water Mark” (Christmas Number of ‘ Tinsley’s Magazine” for 188)). 
Numerons Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

** Exactly the story for a winter’s evening.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
NEW WORK of TRAVEL by the AUTHOR of “SIX MONTHS in MECCAH.” 


MY JOURNEY to MEDINAH: Describing a Pilgrimage 


performed by the Author, disguised As @ Mahommedan. By Joun F. Keane, 
Author of ‘Six Mouths in Meccah,” In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
“A marvellous book.” —World. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
DANDY. aPyJ ean M Middlemass, Author of ‘‘ Sackcloth and 


A COSTLY HERITAGE. By Alice O'Hanlon. 
The DUKE’S SWEETHEART. By Richard Dowling, 


Author of ‘‘ Tbe Mystery of Killard,’’ *‘The Husbana’s Secret,” &c. 3 vols, 
‘We have been strongly attracted by this strange and unconventional story.’ 
—John Bull. 


A ROMANCE of REGENT STREET. By Annabel Gray, 


Author of “ Margaret Dunbar,” &c. 3 vols. 


LADY GLENDONWYN. By James Grant, Author of 


‘“«The Romance of War,” ‘‘ The Cameronians,”’ &e. 3 vols. 


The OLD FACTORY: a Lancashire Story. By William 


WestaLt, Author of “ Larry Lohengrin,” &c. 
«© * The Old Factory’ is decidedly a readabie book.’’—Saturday Review. 


FRAGOLETTA. By “ Rita, a Author of “My Lady 
Coquette,” ‘‘ A Sinless Secret,’ 3y 
**A very attractive and Pe ver Do pe Tl Da! ly Telegraph. 


MERELY PLAYERS. By J. F. Molloy (‘Ernest 
ilding’ 2 vols 


“4% remarkable novel, which will give the author a place amongst the best 
novelists of the day. Public Opinion. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, for JANUARY, price One 


Shilling, will be ready on the 23r d inst., and will contain the Opening 
Chapters of TWO NEW SERIAL STORIE iS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


3 vols. . 
(Just ready. 
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By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ The EPIC of HADES.” 


The EPIC of HADES. Tue Ixtustratep Epition. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 25:. 
The EPIC of HADES. Tue Presentation Epirion. With 


Portrait. Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 10s 61. 


The EPIC of HADES. 


Feap. 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 


price 7s 6d, 


GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. 


cloth, price 5s, 


The ODE of LIFE. 


OricinaL Epition (Tur TWELrti). 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 
Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


LIFE and WORKS of the Rev. F. W. 
ROBERTSON. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the late Rev. 
ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Stroprorp A. BROOKE, 


I. Uniform with the Sermons. 2 vols., with Steel Portrait, price 7s 6. 
II. Library Edition. 8vo, with Steel Portrait, price 12s, 
III. A Popular Edition. In 1 vol., 8vo, price 6s. 


SERMONS. Four Series. 
The HUMAN RACE, and other Sermons. Preached at 


Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. Second Edition, large post 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s 6d. 


NOTES on GENESIS. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES 
to the CORINTHIANS. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LECTURES and ADDRESSES, 


Remains. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


An ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Poet-Laureate. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


The EDUCATION of the HUMAN RACE. Translated 
from the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
*,* The above Works can also be kad bound in half-morocco, 





F. W. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d each. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


with other Literary 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 





SERMONS. First Series. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, price 53. 
SERMONS. Second Series. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, 


crown 8yo, price 5s. 


THEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS.—Cowper, Coleridge, 


Wordsworth, and Burns. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, price 5s, 


CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. Fifteenth and Cheaper 


Edition, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


Tke SPIRIT of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Sermons. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The FIGHT of FAITH. Sermons preached on Various 


Oceusions, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


A New Volume of 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 


ARROWS in the AIR. 
8vo, cloth, price 53. 

CURRENT COIN. Materialism — The Devil — Crime — 
Drunkenness—Pauperism—Emotion—Recreation—The Sabbath. Fourth 
aud Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


SPEECH in SEASON. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, crown 


8vo, price 53, 
THOUGHTS for the TIMES. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition, 


crown 8yo, price 53, 


UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS. New and Cheaper 


Edition, feap. 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ART AND LETTERS. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Fine-Art and Fiction, 


Conducted by J. COMYNS CARR. 


The DECEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 


PORTRAIT of a FLORENTINE GIRU. 
Engraved by STEPHANE PANNEMAKER, after the Pa‘nting by Francesco 
GRANACCI in the Museum at Berlin. 
1, MARIANO BERNARDO FORTUNY. 
With Engravings from ‘A Circassian Moor at Prayer,” “ Judgment, 
Hall, Alhambra,” and “ A Corner in Fortuny’s Studio.” 
2. ARAB ARCHITECTURE in CAIRO. 
With Seven Illustrations. 
3. The PRINCE of WALES’S INDIAN COLLECTION. 
With Four Illustrations. 
A MINISTER of FINE-ARTS fur ENGLAND. 
5. The DANCING LESSON. 
By GEORGE Du MavrRier, engraved by C. Swan. 
. Story, “MY LADY’S STRATAGEM.” 
By ArtTuor Grirrirus, Author of ‘A Wayward Woman,” “ Viscount 
Lacklands,”’ &c. 
7. ART NOTES. 
8. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


> 


7) 


PRESS NOTICES. 
*‘Vies with the leading Art publications of London and Paris.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 
‘“‘Samptuously printed on fine paper, in large folio form, and accompanied by 
illustrations of artistic value, the new periodical seems likely to win a permanent 
place in public favour.’’—Daily News. 


“The typography, paper, and general finish are all that could be desired.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*Well written, beautifully printed, and _ illustrated with engravings of such 
merit that they are worthy of being framed.’’—Morning Post. 


“We wish the new magazine all success, and gladly we!come this praiseworthy 
i to bring the highest forms of art within the reach of all classes.” —Saturday 
eview. 


“*A very creditable production in every respect, well calculated to create a 
favourable impression.’’—Globe. 


“Clear and elegant printing, many good and some first-rate illustrations, and 
rapers of various kinds, all of which are more or less thoughtful, and graceful, 
and a The story, ‘An Ill-considered Blow,’ is of phenomenal excellence.’ * 
—Atheneum. 


** A splendid shilling’s-worth.’—Guardian, 
* An excellent shilling’s-worth.’’—Bazaar, 
“A wonderful shilling’s-worth.”— World. 


THE HANDSOMEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
LIVING PAINTERS 


OF 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
Being a Series of Fifteen Etchings, with Descriptive: 


Letterpress. 
ContTENTS. 

1. Yeoman of the Guard, by Millais. 9. Bearers of the Burden, by Boughton. 
2. Une Lecture chez Diderot, by|10. The Fisherman's Departure, by 

Meissonnicr. Butin. 
3. Leaving Home, by Holl. 11. Trawlers waiting for Darkness, by 
4. Le Matin, by Bernier. Hunter. 
5. Landing Sardines, by Macbeth. 12. Orphée, by Morean. 
6. La Madeline, by Henner. 13. Spring, by Fisher. 
7. Sons of the Brave, by Morris. 14, La Premitre Arrivée, by Jacquet. 
8. Une Manvaise Plaisanterie, by | 15. L’Accouchée, by Duez. 

Casanova. 





Richly bound in cloth, with bevelled edges, royal 4to, 25s, 


THE SCULPTOR OF THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


ALFRED STEVENS, 


SCULPTOR : 
A Biographical Study. 


By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


1 vol. imperial 4to, handsomely bound, 10s 6d, 


“The book in which the history of the life of Alfred Stevens is tok aptly cele- 
brates his genius, for it is in itself a work of artistic beauty.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS 





MAGAZINE, for DECEMBER. 


ConrTENTS. 


FRASER’S 


Price 2s 6d. 


THE Story OF A Lapy AyD Her Lover. Chapter 31. Fallen from ber 
Tn Bete ate. 32. Rose on her Defence. 33. The Man of the Period, 


THE NEw DEPARTURE IN Russia. By O. K. 

STEFANO: A REMINISCENCE OF SORRENTO. By E. M. Clerke. 

Or MISTAKES: A CONSOLATORY Essay. By A. K. H. B. 

ENGLISH SATIRE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Ernest Myer. 
ACuat apouT Goop CHEER. By Sutherland Menzies. 

Tur CHANSONS DE GESTE: THE SONG Or Rozanp. By C. F. Keary. 
CHARLES TENNYSON TuRNER. By Thomas Bayne. 

Tue House OF COMMONS. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION, and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN; Mental and Social Condit on of Srvages, 
By Sir J. Lupsock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, 8vo, Woodcnts, 18s. 


The LIFE of GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. By 


J. THEODORE Bent, Author of ‘‘ A Freak of Freedom, or the Republic of San 
Marino.” With a Portrait engraved on Steel by H. Ad'ard. Crown 8yo, 
price 7s 6d. 


The MARRIAGES of the BONAPARTES. By 


the Hon. D. A. Brneuam, Author of “ The Siege of Paris.’ 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
2ls. 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM; our Home 


on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Lady Brassry. Cabinet Edition, with 
Map and 65 Wood Engravings, crown 4t», 7s 61. 


SCHOOL EDITION, with 37 Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 2:. 
POPULAR EDITION, with 60 Illustrations, 4to, 61. 


Dublin University Press Series. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of ROBERT 


SOUTHEY with CAROLINE BOWLES; to which are added Correspondence 
with Shellsy and Southey’s Dreams. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. 
Dowpen, LL.D., Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the’ Univ. of Dublin. 8v0, with 
Portrait, 14s. 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. By George Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. Cabinet Edition, being 
the Fourth. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HYPERMNESTRA, a GRAECO-EGYPTIAN 


MYTH. By George GLADSTONE TurNER. Crown 8vo, 5:. 


The SMOKE DIFFICULTY CONQUERED ; 


with Observations on the Country Parson’s Grate and other Modern Fireplaces. 
By F. Epwarps, Jun, 8yo, ls. 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC 


GAME of WHIST. By W. Pore, F.R.S. Twelfth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 


By the Rev. G. R. Gue1G, M.A, Crown 8vo, Portrait, 63. 


AMERICAN FARMING and FOOD. 


Fiytay Dun, Author of ‘‘ Landlords and Tenants in Ireland.” 
price 103 6d. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, Revised and Enlarged by the Author’s Son. Large 
crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By 


Crown 8vo, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW WORK by the Rev. A. — P 
Now ready, in crown 8yo, price 6:, 
HE NEW MAN and the ETERNAL. “LIFE ; 3 
on the Reiterated Amens of the Son of God, 
Anthor of ‘* The Types of Genesis,” &c. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 


Professor BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :—Deductive, 
4s. Inductive, 6s 6d. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Fourth Edition, 10:62. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 6s 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, ls. 
The EMOLIONS and the WILL. Third Edition. 15s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE’S Ss 
oe NEW-YEAR, — and GREETING CARDS. 
“We are most pleased with the natural representations of floral grace and 


be: a y.’—Christian World, 
‘Taey c irry off the pr ulm for var iety and excellence, 


Notes 


By ANDREW JUKES 


Christian Age. 





“The “Queen’s Printers take a foremost place; their cards are elaborately and 
ar‘istically executed.’’—Sussex Daily News. 
“The general feature of the cards is one of delicay and refinement.’’—£cotsm in. 


“They are, one and all, splendidly printed.”—Diily Chronicle. 
“* They are of gre ut beauty.’’—Spectator. 
“ They are the best cards of the season.”—Truth. 

May be obta‘ned of all Booksellers and Stationers, 
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The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES JAMES 


FOX. By GrorGe Orto Trevetran, M.P. Cabinet Edition, being the 
Fourtb, crown 8vo, 63. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By his Nephew, GrorGE Otto TrEvELYAN, M.P. Popular Edition, being the 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


8, handsome cloth. 
The LANDS of SCRIPTURE, comprising “Those Holy 


Fields,” ‘‘ The Land of the Pharaohs, i and ‘* Pictures from Bible Lands.” 
By the late SamurL ManninG, LL.D., and 8. G. Green, D.D. In one hand- 
some volume. Full of valuable information, with a profusion of Fine En- 
gravings. 





9s. 
FOOTPRINTS of ITALIAN REFORMERS. By the Rev. 


Joun SroveuTon, D.D., Author of ‘* Homes and Haunts of get 
With Fine Illustrations. Cloth hoards, gilt edges. Just published. 


8s each, handsome cloth. ; 
INDIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Penand Pencil. By 
the Rev. Wm. Urwick, M.A. Uniform with “ English Pictures,’’ ‘* Swiss 
— &c. Profusely Illustrated, handsomely bound, gilt. Just pub- 
ished. 
PICTURES from the GERMAN FATHERLAND. Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 8. G. Green, D.D. Fine Engravings. 


** THOSE HOLY FIELDS.” Palestine Illustrated by Pen 
and Pencil. By the late Rev. Samurt Mannina, LL.D. Imperial 8vo. With 
numerous Engravings. 

Tlus- 


The LAND of the PHARAOHS. E Hlus- 
mperia 











t and Sinai. 
trated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. 8. Mannine, LL.D. 
8vo. With Fine Engravings. 


PICTURES from BIBLE LANDS. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. Edited by the Rev. 8. G. Green, D.D. With Fine Engravings. 


ENGLISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 


the late Rev. S. Mannina, LL.D., and the Rev.8.G. Green, D.D. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Wood Engravings. 
FRENCH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 


the Rev. Samvet G. Green, D.D. With upwards of 150 Fine Engraving:. _ 





%s 6d each. 
GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL: the Second Volume of the 


Giri’s Own Paper, for a handsome book for presentation. It Contains 824 
pees of interesting and useful Reidinz, with a profusion of Illustrations. 


s 6d, handsome cloth ; 9s, gilt. 
The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL: the Third Volume of the 


Bory’s Own Paper, containing 824 pages of Amusement and Instruction. 
With 13 Coloured and 500 Wood Evgravings. 7s 6d, handsome cloth; 93, 
with gilt edges. 





7s each. 

The LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1881 contains 768 
pages of interesting Reading. It is the First Volume of the New Series, 
andis printed on rolled paper. With numerous Engravings by the best Artists. 
7s, cloth boards ; 8s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges ; 103 6d, half-calf. 


The SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1881 contains 
828 piges of interesting Sunday Reading. With numerous Coloured 
and Wood Engravings. 7s, cloth boards; 83s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges; 
10s 6d, half-calf. 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. Occasional 
Papers from my Study Chair. By the Rev. J. R. Vernon, M.A, With 
numerons Illustrations, imperial 16mo, cloth gilt. 





6s 6d. 
The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE: or, Leisure Thoughts 
= Lives. By the Rev. J, R. Vernon, M.A., with Engravings. Cloth 
gi 





6s each. 
WINTER PICTURES, by Poet and Artist. Illustrated in 


the finest style of Wood Eogravi ing by Edward Whymper. Quarto, cloth 
boards, gilt edges. Just published. 


INGLESIDE and WAYSIDE MUSINGS. A Companion 


Volume to ** The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” With Engraviogs. Cloth, gilt. 


SCENES from the LIFE of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. J. 
8S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. With Illustrations by Paolo Priolo. 
Handsome cloth, ‘gilt. 


ISAAC WATTS: his Life and Writings, his Homes and 


___ Friends. By KE. Paxton Hoop. Illustrations. _ Small 8vo, cloth boards. 


5s each. 
COBWEBS and CABLES. By Hesba Stretton, Author of 


*‘Jessien’s First Prayer,’’ ‘‘A Thorny Path,” &c. With Engravings by 
Gordon Brown. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, gilt edges. Just published. 


PAST and PRESENT in the EAST. By the Rev. Harry 


Jonrs, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. With Fine ses sae by 
Edward Whymper. Cloth, gilt edges. Just published. 


The TWO VOYAGES; or, Midnight and Daylight. B 
the late W. H. G. Kinaston. Illustrated, imperial 16mo, clcth boards, gilt 
edges. Just published. 

HARRISON WEIR’S PICTURES of WILD BIRDS and 
ANIMALS. With 24 Coloured Page Engravings and Descriptive Letterpress, 
cloth boards. Just published, 

The GOLDEN GRASSHOPPER; a Tale Founded on 
Events in the Days of Sir Thomas Gresham. By the late W. H. G. Krnaston. 
With Illustrations, imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 

The PRISM: or, Tales of Three Countries. By M. L. 
WuatTELeY, and Two Members of her Family. With Illustrations, cloth, gilt. 

A YACHT VOYAGE ROUND ENGLAND. By the late 
W. H.G, Krineston. Profusely illustrated. Cloth gilt. 

CAPTAIN COOK; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries, By 
the late W. H.G. Kinaston. Illustrated. Cloth gilt. 

ILLUSTRATED LETTERS to MY CHILDREN from the 
HOLY LAND. By H. A. Harrer. With Engravings from Original Sketches 
by the Author. Handsomely printed. Imperial 8vo, cloth boards, gilt. 

London: The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 

A large variety of Presentation Books at all prices may be inspected at the 
Religious Tract Society’s Retail Depots, London: 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard 
opposite the northern entrance to the Cathedral), and 164 Piccadilly. 
Liverpool: 18 Slater Street. Manchester : 100 Corporation Strect. 

31 Western Road. 


The Illustrated List of Books for presentation may be had, post free, on 
application. 
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IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


THE FAITHS OF THE WORLD; 
BEING THE 
ST. GILES’S LECTURES—SECOND SERIES. 
Each Lecture sold separately, crown 8vo, price 4d. 
Now ready, 


LECTURE I. 
By THE Very Rev. Principat CAIRD, D.D., Giasaow. 


Religions of India: Vedic Period: Brahmanism. 


LECTURE Il. 
By THE Very Rev. Principat CAIRD, D.D., Grasaow. 


Religions of India: Buddhism. 


The other Lectures are :— 


3. Religion of China: Confucianism... By ~~. GrorcE MarTHEson, D.D., 
nellan, 
4, Religion of Persia: Zoroaster and By Rev. JoHN Mine, M.A., Edin- 
the Zend-Avesta 3 ns burgh. 
5. Religion of Ancient Egypt ae By Rev. James Dopps, D.D., Glas- 
gow. 
6. Religion of Ancient Greece ... By Rev. Professor Mituiaan, D.D., 
Aberdeen. 
7. Religion of Ancient Rome ... By Rey. James Macarecor, D.D., 
Edinburgh. 
8. — and Scandinavian Reli- By Rev. GEorce Stewart Burns, 
D.D., Glasgow. 
9. auibens Religions of Contra Ame- By Rev. "Joun MARSHALL Lana, D.D., 
rica... Glasgow. 
10. Judaism . eve By Rev. a TaYLor, 
inburg. 
11. Mahommedanism By Rev. JAMES CAMERON Legs, D.D., 
Edinburgh. 


_ 
to 


. Christianity in ene to or By Rev. Professor ROBERT FLInt, D.D., 
Religions = — LL.D., Edinburgh. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY, 


And when complete will form a Concise eats of the Religions 
of the World 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


PATRICK HAMILTON. 
A Tragedy of the Reformation in Scotland, 1528. 
By T. P. JOHNSTON. 
Crown 8vo, with Two Etchings by the Author, 5s. 





_ WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 


THE ORIGIN OF EVIL; 
And Other Sermons. 
Preached in St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens. 


By the Rev. A. W. MOMERIE, M.A., D.Sc., 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
King’s College, London. 


Second Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 53. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





In a handsome imperial-8vo volume, 36s, 


RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. 


From the French of Euatne Mountz. Edited by W. ARMSTRONG, Illustrated 
with 155 Wood Engravings and 41 Full-page Plates. 





In 2 vols. 


THE 


demy 8vo, with Portrait, 32s. 


LIFE 


OF 


RICHARD COBODEN. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


Fourth Thousand, now ready. 


In demy 8vo, 14s. 


LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS. Edited 


by his S1steR-1n-Law and his ELpEsT Daueuter. Third and Completing 
Volume, 


HOMES & HAUNTS of ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


By Mr. and Mrs. THomas ApoLpHus TROLLOPS. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 183s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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BOOKS 


FOR 


PRESENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Imperial 8vo, 25%. 


The TYNE and its TRIBUTARIES. 
By W. J. PALMER. Illustrated with upwards of 
150 finely engraved Woodcuts. 


Cloth extra, 31s 6d. 


The THAMES: OXFORD to LONDON. 
Twenty Etchings by Davin Law, with Descriptive 
Letterpress. Large Paper, 50 copies only, on 
Whatman paper, imper.al 4to, £5 5s. 


i ustrations, including 44 Full-page 
bg ls Plates, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt 
edges, imperial 4to, £2 123 6d. i 
VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, 
and Modern Life. By CHARLES YRIARTE. Trans- 
lated by F. SITWELL. 
“This book occupies the very highest rank in its 
class; as agift-book, it is worthy of a prince’s or an 
artist’s acceptance.’ —Athenvum, : 
“ This superb illustrated book.” —Times, : : 
“Tt almost superflious to praise M. Yriarte’s 
‘Venice.’ ’—Saturday Review. 


With 40 Steel Engravings after Retzsch’s Designs, 
hal*-bound, 21s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. In Two Parts. 
Translated by ANNA SWANWICK. 4to. 

“The whole book, with Retzscu’s fine outlines...... 
makes one of the most beautiful poetical renderings 
of a foreign poet with which we are acquainted.”— 
Spectator. 


2 vols. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s and 15s respectively. 


RAFFAELLE'’S and MICHAEL- 
ANGELO’S ORIGINAL STUDIES in the UNI- 
VERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and 
Engraved by Joseph Fisher. With Introduction. 
New Editions, Revised and Improved. 


With nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and 
a Plan of the Forum. 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Anti- 
qnities ; Account of the City, with Full Deserip- 
tion of the Remains and Recent Excavations ; 
and alsoan Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. DyEr, 
LL.D. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, post Svo, 
7s 6d. 


With numerons Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an His- 
torical and Topographical Description of the Site, 
Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. 
By R. Bury, M.A. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
4to, £3 3s. 


With INustrations, Maps, and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins 
of the Ancient City and the Campagna. For the 
Use of Travellers. By R. Burn, M.A. 

“It is scarcely just, however, to call it an epitome, 
for the anthor appears to have rewritten much of the 
old matter, and has also introduced some fresh infor- 
mation. ‘Old Rome,’ which is amply illustrated, 
contains everything likely to be of immediate service 
to the traveller ; but the handbook, useful though it 
be, does not in any degree lessen the importance of 
the larger work. The one is for the portmanteau, 
the other deserves a place in every well-selected 
library.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Revised Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 


ADICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the 
ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentist?. With 
Notices of their Lives and Works. By SamveL 
REDGRAVE. 

5 vols. cloth, 20s. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON and 
JOHNSONIANA, including his Tour to the 
Hebrides, ''our in Wales, Correspondence with 
Mrs. Thrale. Edited, with numerous Additions, 
by J. W. Croker; Revizedand Enlarged under 
the direction of J. Wricut. With Index, Anto- 
graphs, Fac-similes, numerous Views of Places, 
and Purtraits of Persons mentioned in the Work. 


With numerovs Illustrations, 

vols. 4to, £2 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of St. 

PAUL. Ry the late T, Lewrn, M.A., Barrister- 

at-Law, Author of “Treatise on Trasts,” &ec. 
Fourth Edition. 


Maps, and Plans, 2 
23. 


New Edition, with additional Parables and Notes, and 
a sbort Memoir by J. H. Ew1na. 


PARABLES from NATURE. By the 
Jate Mrs. A. Garry. With Notes on the Natural 
History, and numerous Full-page Iilustrations by 
Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, Tenniel, and other 
eminent Artists. Feap. 4to, 21s. 


With 20 Full-page Il!ustrations by Tenniel, Fré ich, 
Du Maur'er, aud other eminent Artists. 4to, 21s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of 
Verse. By A. A. Proctor. With Introduction 
by CHARLES DickENs, and a Portrait of the 
Authoress, Also, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo, Vol. I., 
Twenty-ninth Thousand, 6s. Vol, If., Twenty- 
third Thousand, 5:3. 








Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by POETS of 
the PAST. Selected and Arranged by S. 
WappineTon, Editor of ‘‘ English Sonnets by 
Living Writers.” (Just published. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s 6. 

ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING 
WRITERS. Selected and Arranged, with a 
Note on the History of the Sonnet, by SamvEL 
WADDINGTON. 

“The selection is a singularly attractive one, and 
its value is enhanc2d by the interesting ‘ Note,’ as 
the editor modestly calls it.’’—Saturday Review. 

“*A very charming selection of sonnets.’’—Daily 

ews. 

“This anthology deserves special praise for its 
good taste, its catholicity, and its quiet thoroughness,” 
—Notes and Queries, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 83 61. 


LEGENDS andLYRICs. By Adelaide 


ANNE Proctor. New Edition, in 1 vol. With 
New Portrait, etched by C. O. Murray, from a 
Painting by Madame Gaggiotti Richards. 
Meilium 16mo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 
The ANGEL’S STORY. By Adelaide 


ANNF Proctor. With Eight Illustrations by C. 
O. Marray, 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 
AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH 


TOWER, &c. With Essay on English Metrical 
Law. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s; roxburghe, 7s. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Fifth 


Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 63; roxburghe, 7s. 


The VICTORIES of LOVE. Fourth 


Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s; roxburghe, 7s. 


The UNKNOWN EROS, I.-XLVI. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; roxburghe binding, 
8s 6d. 

*,* Uniform Edition, complete in 4 vols. post 8vo, 

roxburghe, 28s. 





Feap. 8vo, 53; roxburghe, 6s. 


FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS: a Selec- 


tion from Coventry Patmore’s Poems. Edited 
by R. GARNETT. 


Wide feap., 7s 6d. 
The GOLDEN HIND: a Story of the 


Invincible Armada; THESSALE, and other 
Poems. By CuarLes Roprnson, M.A., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of the 
** Cruise of the ‘ Widgeon.’ ”” 

“His poetry is daylight poetry, lucid, and 
honest, and real...... In ‘Thessalé,’ Mr. Robinson 
proves his possession of the gift of harmonious 
rhytim, and a delicate sensibility to the inner 
meaning of medieval legends.’’—1T'imes. 


Second Ejition, 23 6d. 


WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or a 


Hundred Plays from which to Choose. With 
Hints on Scene-painting, &. By M. E. James. 


Second Series, 2s 61. 


GREEK WIT: a Collection of Smart 
Sayings and Anecdotes. Translated from Greek 
Prose Writers. By F. A. Patry, M.A., Editor 
of ‘* Ascbylus,” &e. [Just published, 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


OUR PETS and PLAYFELLOWS, in 
AIR, EARTH, and WATER. By GeErtTrupEe 
PaTMORE. With 4 Illustrations by Bertha 
Patmore. 


**Real stories about dogs, and birds, ponies, certs, 
kittens, dormice, rabbits, and other dumb creatures, 
which the writer and her family circle have delighted 
to tame and domesticate.”’—Duaiiy News. 

“Stories about avimals, if written with simplicity 
and vivacity, are always plessant reading, and Miss 
Patmore’s history of household peis is one of the 
pleasantest.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

‘*A charming little volume.’’—Spectator. 


Small post 8vo, 5s. 


THROUGH ROUGH WATERS: a 
Story for Young People. By F. M. PErarp, 
Author of “The Rose Garden,” ‘‘ Unawares,” 
&e. With 11 Illustrations. 

“It is a book intended for young readers, and they 
may be thankful to light upon it, instead of the 
sentimental twaddle with which tley are so often 
supplied.’”’— Academy. 








MOTHER MOLLY: a Story for Young 
People. By F. M. Pearp, Author of ‘“‘ The Roze 
Garden,” “ Cartouche,” &c. With 8 Illustrations 
by Charles Green, and a Pictorial Design on 
Cover by Miss Pym. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

**The story is to other Christmas books what Mr. 
Blackmore’s stories are to ordinary novels. It is 
fresh, a little quaint, and is, in fact, a Song 
ideal of the latter end of the last century.”—Standard. 


Mrs. EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 
bang 2 Ea Illustrated, small post 8vo, 5s 


Second Edition, with 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones, 
WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. 


“* A very good story, full cf adventures graphically 
told......The style is just what it should be, simple 
but not bold, full of pleasant humour, and with some 
pretty touches of feeling...... Like all Mrs. Ewing’s 
tales, it is sound, ible, and whol Times. 


Tenth Edition, with 12 Illustrations by Mrs, Alling. 
ham, and Cover by Miss Pym. 
A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING;; or, 
Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. 
‘‘The story is quaint, original, and altogether 
delightful.”’—Athenwuin. 


2nd Edition, with 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 


JAN of the WINDMILL. 
“A delightful story for children and older people.” 
—Academy. 


5th Edition, with 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 
“Tt isa beautifu'ly told story, fall of humour and 


pathos, and bright sketches of scenery and character.’” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


With 9 Illustrations by Pasquier and Wolf, and Cover 
by Miss Pym. 
Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM- 
BRANCES. 
“The most delightful work avowedly written for 
children that we have ever read.”’—Leader. 


With 4 Illustrations and Cover by Miss Pym. 
A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other 


Vales, 
** Never has Mrs, Ewing published a more charming 
volume of stories, and that is saying a great deal.” — 
Academy. 





Uniform Edition, feap. 8vo, 33 6d per Volume. 


Mrs. GATTY’S WORKS.—PARABLES 
from NATURE. 2 vols., with Portrait.— 
WORLDS not REALISED and PROVERBS 
ILLUsTRATED.—DOMESTIC PICTURES and 
TALES.—AUNT JUDY’S TALES, Seventh Edi- 
tion.—_AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS, Fifth Edition. 
—The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, Second Edition. 
—The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, Fifth Edition, 
2: 61.—The HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. New 
Ed‘tion. The above, in a neat cloth box, 31s 6d. 


2 vols. handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 Illus- 
trations, 63 each, 


ANDERSEN’S “ FAIRY TALES,” and 
** TALES for CHILDREN.” These two volames 
form on most complete English Edition of Ander- 
sens 1aies. 


Mrs. OD’ REILLY’S BOOKS for LITTLE 
CHILDREN, _ I!lnstrated:—DAISY’S OOM- 
PANIONS. Third Edition, 1l6mo, 2s 64.— 
LITTLE PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales. 
16mo, 2s 64.—GILES’S MINORITY ; or, Scenes 
atthe Red Honze. 16mo, 236d.—DOLL WORLD; 
or, Play and Earnest. 16mo, 2s 6d.—DEBORAH’S 
DRAWER. 16mo, 2s 61.—CICELY’S CHOICE: 
a Story for Girls, Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Captain MARRYAT’S BOOKS for 
BOYS. Cheap Uniform Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Stanfield, 
Gilbert, Dalz‘el, Stothard, and others. Each 
33 61; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 

POOR JACK. The PRIVATEERSMAN. 

MASTERMAN READY. | The MISSION ; or, Scenes 

The PIRATE and in Africa. 

THREE CUTTERS. SETTLERSin CANADA. 


The BOY’S LOCKER. Being a Small 


Edition of the above Stories. 12 vols., included 
in a box, feap. 8vo, 21s. 






With Frontispiece by H. Giacomelli, and numerou: 
Illustrations by W. J. Henzes-:ey, Gordon Browne, 
and others, handsomely bound in cloth, 700 pages, 
imperial 16mo, price 83 64. 

AUNT. JUDY’S CHRISTMAS 

VOLUME. Edited by H. K. F. Garry. 
Containing a Serial Story, ‘“ Hector,’”’ by F. L. 

SHAW, Author of “‘ Castle Blair,’’ &c., and Contribu- 

tions from J. H. EWING, ASCOTT R. HOPE, ROSE 

G. KINGSLEY, Lady LINDSAY (of Balearres), and 

others—Songs with Music by A. 8. GATTY and Vis- 

countess FULKESTON & — Biographical Sketches— 

Verses —Christmas Extravaganza— Reports of the 

Patients in ‘‘ Aunt Judy’s Cots,” at the Children’s 

Hospital, &e. 

Former Volumes may -~ be had, some at Reduced 

rices. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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WITH 
BY 


BEAUTIFULLY 


MAGNIFICENT 


(EDITION DE LUXE), 
ORIGINAL 


FRANK ‘DICKSEE, 


REPRODUCED IN 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
A.R.A. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 


The Illustrations in this superb Work consist of Twenty-three Original Drawings, fifteen of which have been beautifully reprdduced in 
Photogravure by Messrs. Goupit and Co., of Paris, and the remainder engraved on Wood by Kuinxicut and Lacour. There are also 
Ornamental Initial Letters, from Original Designs, by A. BARRAuD and H. Scorr. 

The Work is printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper (16) in. by 12jin.), the Wood Engravings being printed on real China paper, It 


is elegantly bound in cloth gilt. 


*,* The Edition will be limited in this Country to 1,000 Numbered Copies. A few extra Copies for Review will be printed, which will not 
be numbered. The Publishers reserve to themselves the right to print a special American Edition, not exceeding 500 Copies, for sale in the 


United States only. 


The price of the Work will be raised after a certain number of copies have been sold. 


A Specimen Page can be sven at all Booksellers’, of whom Particulars can be obtained as to Price, &e. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 4, 





; e 
Selections from Books Suitable for Christmas and New-Year’s Gifts, &e. 
PUBLISHED BY CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND CO. 


The Magazine of Art. Volume IV. (being the 
First Volume of the Evlarged Series). With 
about 400 Illustrations by the first Artists of the 
day, and a beautifully executed Etching. Cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 16s. f : 

*,* Also issued, handsomely half-bound in white 

vellum, 25s. 


Illustrated British Ballads. With several 
Hundred Original Illustrations by some of the 
first Artists of the day. Complete in 2 vols., 
doth, gilt edges, 21s. 


A Course of Lessons in Landscape 
Painting in Oils. By A. F. Grace, Turner 
Medallist, Royal Academy. With Nine Reproduc- 
tions in Colour. Extra dewy folio, cloth, 42s. 


Picturesque Europe. With 65 Exquisite Steel 
Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly 1,000 
Original Illustrations by the best Artists. With 
Descriptive Letters. Complete in Five Magnifi- 
cent Volumes, royal 4to, cloth, £2 23 each ; half- 
morocco, £3 33 each; or, in morocco, £5 53 each. 


Familiar Wild Flowers. Third Series. By F. 
K. Hume, F.L.8. F.8.A. Contains 40 Full-page 
Coloured Plates. Price 1236J. 


Familiar Garden Flowers. Sevond Series. By 
SurreLey Hreserv. With 40 Full-page Coloured 
Plates by F. E. Hume, F.L.S., F.S.A. Cloth gilt, 
in cardboard box, 12s 6d. 


The Great Painters of Christendom, from 
Cimabue to Wilkie. New and Cheaper 
Edition. By J. Forses-Ropertson. LIilustrated 
throughout. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 

Pictures of Bird Life in Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. M. G. Watkins. With Illustrations 
by Giacomelli. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works.  F-ne-Art 
Edition. Illustrated throughout with Original 
Engravings by some of the best English, American, 
and Continental Artists. Royal 4to, handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, £3 3s. 

Science for All. Complete in 5 vols. Edited by 
Dr. Rospert Brown, F.R.G.S., &. Containing 
about 350 Illustrations and Diagrams, 93. 


European Ferns. Their Form, Habit, and 
Culture. By James BRITTEN, F.LS. With 30 
Fac-simile Cdveret Plates, painted from Nature, 
by D. Brarr, F.L.8. Demy 4to, cloth, 21s. 


Figure-Painting in Water-Colours. With 
Sixteen Coloured Plates from Original Designs, 
by Buancue MacArtTHuR and JENNIE MOORE. 
With full Instructions by the Painters. Crown 
4to, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 

Flower-Painting in Water-Colours. With 
20 Fac-simile vloured Plates by F. KE. Hutmr, 
F.L.S., F.S.A. With Instructions by the Artist. 
Interleaved with Drawiug Paper. Crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, 5s. 

The Countries of the World. By Dr. Rosert 
Brown, F.R.G.S. Complete in Six Volumes, 
with about 750 Illustrations, extra crown 4to, 
each 7s 6d. 

Old and New Edinburgh, Cassell’s. Vol. I. 
With nearly 200 Original Illustrations, 93. 


Our Own Country. Vols. I., II., III., and IV. 
With upwards of 200 Original Illustrations and 
Steel Frontispiece in each, extra crown 4to, cloth, 
7s 6d each. 

Tilustrated Book ofthe Dog. By Vero Suaw, 
B.A. Cantab. With 28 Fac-simile Coloured 
Plates, drawn from Life expressly for the Work, 
and numerous Wood Bagrevings. Demy 4to, cloth 
bevelled, 35s ; half-morocco, 45s. 

Animal Life Described and Illustrated. 
By Prof. E. Percrvat Wrieut, M.D., F.L.S. 
Cheap Edition, price 7s 6d. 











Cheap Edition. 

Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ. In 1 vol. 
cloth, 6s; gilt edges, 73 6d; Persian morocco, 
10s 6d ; tree-calf, 15s. Library Edition, 2 vols., 
cloth, 24s; or handsomely bound in morocco, 
£2 2s. Illustrated Edition, cloth gilt, 21s; ele- 
gantly bound in calf or morocco, £2 2s. 

Eighteenth Thonsand. 

Canon Farrar’s Lifeand Work of St. Paul. 
By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon 
of Westminster and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Author of ‘The Lie of Christ,” &c. 
2 vols., cloth, 243; morocco, £2 2s. 

Egypt: Descriptive, Historical, and Pic- 
turesque. Vol. I. By Prof. G. Esers. Trans- 
iated by CraRA BELL, with Notes by SamuEL 
Bircu, LL.D., D.C.., F.S.4., Keeper of Oriental 
Ant quities, British Museum ; and Illustrated with 
the Original Magniticent jllustrations. Cloth 
gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 453. 

Proverbial Philosophy, Illustrated Editio 
of. By Martin F. Tuprrr, M.A., D.U.L., F.R.S. 
The Four Series complete. Ilustrated through- 
ont, extra crown 4to, gilt edges, 103 6d. 


The Quiver Yearly Volume for 1881. 
With about 250 Original Contributions and 150 
High-class Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


Sunday Musings. A Selection of Readings— 
Biblical, Devotional, and Descr:ptive—adapted 
for Sunday and Family Reading. With Illustra. 
tions, 832 pages, demy 4to, 21s. 

The Holy Land. From the Original Drawings 
by David Robert, R.A. Division I., Jerusalem 
and Galilee. With 42 Plates, 18s. 

Sacred Poems, the Illustrated Book of. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon Barnes, M.A. Cheap 
Edition, 5s. 

Library of English Literature. Selected, 
kdited, and Arranged by Prof. HENRY MORLEY. 
With Illustrations taken from Original MSS., 
&e. Each Vol. complete in itself. 

Vol. I. SuorteR ENGLISH Porems, 12s 6d. 
Vol. II. ew OF ENGLISH RELIGION. 
lls 6d. 


Vol. IIT. Enetisx Prays. 11s 6d. 
Vol. IV. ——— Works 1x ENGLISH PROSE. 
Is 6d. 


Vol. V. Loncer Works In ENGLISH VERSE AND 
Prose. 11s 6d. 


Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of. By the 
nae Dr. Brewer. Newand Enlarged Edition, 
3s 

Old and New London. Complete in 6 vols., 
with about 1,200 Engravings. 9s each. 


New Natural History, Cassell’s. Vol. V. 
Edited by Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.B., F.R.S. 
Illustrated throughout. Cloth, 9s. 


Cookery, Cassell’s Dictionary of. The 
Largest, Che pest, and Best Cookery Book ever 
= Cheap Edition, 1280 pp., royal 8vo, 

8 . 

Domestic Dictionary, Cassell’s. An 
Encyclopeedia for the Household. Cheap Ejition, 
1,280 pp., royal 8vo, 73 6. 

A Year’s Cookery. 
Cheap Edition, 33 64. 

What Girls Can Do. 
7th Thousand, 53. 

The Dingy House at Kensington. With four 
Full-page Illustrations, 5s. 

School Girls. A New and Original Story. By the 
late ANNIE CAREY. With Full-page Illustra. 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges; 33 6d. 


By PuILuis BRowNe. 


By Pxitirs Browne. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. A New and 
Original Work of Reference to all the Words in 
the English Language, with.a Fall Account of 
their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use, 
By Rosert Hunter, M.A., F.G.S., &. Vol. I 
bound in half-morocco, 21s. 


Escott’s England: England, its People, 
Polity, and Pursuits. By 'l’. H. 8. Escorr, 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


| David Cox, a Biography of. With Remarks 

on his Works and Genius. By the late Witt1aM 

HALL. Edited, with Additions, by Joun 

so pomeael Bounce. With Autotype Portrait, 
3 . 


| The Life of the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

| By G. Barnerr SmitH. Cheap Edition, with 

| Portraits, 5s. 

' Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. New and Cheaper 
Edition, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d; People’s 
Edition, 6d. 

Russia. By D. Mackenztr WatLAce, M.A. Cheap 
Edition, in 1 vol., 103 64. 








Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Book of. 
With more than 809 Illustrations and Coloured 
Frontispiece, 768 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s 6d 


Indoor Amusements, Card Games, and 
Fireside Fun, Cassell's Book of. With 
numerous Iliustrations, 224 pages, large crown 
8yvo, cloth, gilt edges, 33 6d. 


Old_Proverbs with New Pictures. With 64 
Fac-simile Coloured Plates, from Original Designs 
by Lizzie Lawson. The Text by C. L. MatEavx. 
Crown 4to, handsomely bound, 63. 


Three Wise Old Couples. A Laughable Book 
of Ludicrous Ruymes, with 16 Original Coloured 
ag and numerous Wood Engravings. Crown 

to, 53. 


“My Diary.” Twelve Coloured Plates and 366 
Small Woodcuts, with Blank Space for every Day. 
in the Year. Cloth, 2s 6d; roan gilt, 33 6d. 


The Wonderland of Work. By Cc. L. 
MateEavx. With numerous Original Illustrations. 
Extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


A Moonbeam Tangle. By Sypney SHapsporr. 
With numerous Original Illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 63. 


Wild Adventures in Wild Places. 
GORDON STABLES. Illustrated 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 53. 


Happy Little People. By Oxive Parc. With 
numerous Lilustratious. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, 53. 


The “Little Folks” Album of Music. 
Containing a charming Collection of Music with 
Words, Illustrated. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, 33 6d. : 


“Little Folks’’ Christmas Volume. With 
nearly 500 Pictures and Coloured Frontispiece. 
Coloured boards, 33 6d; cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 53. 


Adventures of Munchausen. Illustrated by 
GustavE Dore. Cheap Edition. Super-royal 
8vo, 240 pages, cloth, gilt edges, 53. 


Gulliver’s Travels. [Illustrated by Morten. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 4to, cloth, 5s. 


Oberon’s Horn. Fairy Tales by Prof. Henry 
MORLEY. Illustrated by C. Bennett. (Being a 


By Dr. 
throughout. 





New and Cheaper Edition, Enlarged, of the 
“Chicken Market.” Price 33 6d. 





£3 CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO.’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE, containing a List of SEVERAL HUNDRED VOLUMES suitable for 
Presentation, including Illustrated and Fine-Art Volumes, Bibles, and Religious Works, Children’s Books, Dictionaries, Educational 
Works, History, Natural History, Household and Domestic Treatises, Science, Travels, &c., together with a Synopsis of their 
numerous Illustrated Serial Publications, sent, post free, on application to CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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